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Winter Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This costume is composed of deep 
blue wool trimmed with sky blue silk. The front 
of the skirt is pleated @ /a religieuse, that is to 
say, in lengthwise pleats from top to toe; the 
back has merely three narrow pleatings of wool 
piped with the light blue silk. The Louis XV. 

lonaise opens diagonally in front, and its skirt 
Can turned up in pleated revers, and trimmed 
with silk scallops ; the back hangs quite straight, 
with the sides turned over. Around the neck is 
a pointed fichu of the wool also edged with silk 
scallops. Dark blue velvet bonnet, with lighter 
ostrich feathers in. tips 
and as a ruche. 


material chosen, whatever it may be, should have 
a perfectly smooth face; for this reason a mix- 
ture of silk and wool may be found preferable. 
Nothing containing cotton should be used. The 
color must be dark, and, it is needless to say, 
should harmonize with the general tone of the 
room which the curtains are to decorate. Dark 
blue, dark green, or black is to be preferred. 
The curtains should be cut long enough to just 
escape the floor. As windows vary in height as 
well as in breadth, the actual number of yards 
necessary can not be given. In cutting, enough 
| must be allowed to turn in at the top where 
| the rings are to be sewed; for nowadays every 








curtain must be put up with rings on a bar of 
brass or wood, as plain or as ornamental as one 
desires. The other needed materials are various 
pieces of cretonne, thick and heavy, bright with 
designs of flowers, vines, butterflies, and birds ; 
also embroidery silks of all shades. 

These flowers and vines must be carefully cut 
out from the cretonne, sometimes separately, 
sometimes in small clusters. The curtain having 
been spread upon a table sufficiently large for 
the purpose, these separate flowers—wild roses, 
white roses, corn-flowers, lilies, carnations, ete.— 
with their accompanying leaves and trailing vines, 
should be laid on, artistically grouped in such a 





along the inner 
This border, to be 


manner as to form a border 
edge and across the bottom. 
handsome, should be about five or six inches 
in width. After a short length—say a quarter 
of a yard—is satisfactorily arranged, the petals, 
leaves, and stems should be carefully gummed 
to the curtain. (There is a French gum called 
colle blanche which will be found excellent for 
this purpose. ) 

We are now ready for the embroidery, and will 
begin with a rose leaf. Looking at the shadings 
of our cretonne leaf, we find that it is light in 
color, with the exception of a small portion of 
one side, Threading our needle then with light 

green silk, we begin 





Fig. 2.—This dress 
is of mixed silk and 
wool goods in stripes 
of garnet and old gold 
colors. The over-skirt 
is turned up in the 
front and bordered 
with straight stripes. 
The skirt has pleated 
flounces with an erect 
heading in shell pat- 
tern. The long grace- 
ful cloak is one of the 
new striped cloths in 
beige and drab shades, 
and is trimmed with 
black beaver fur. Rus- 
sian collarand muff of 
the same fur. Black 
velvet hat with old 
gold colored plume. 





EMBROIDERED 
CURTAINS AND 
PORTIERES. 

N_ these present 
days, when such is 
the rage for drapery 
of harmonious colors 
and softly flowing lines 
that many a young 


housekeeper would 
rather forfeit a new 
costume than leave 


her windows and doors 
curtainless and bare, 
infinite are the devices 
whereby skillful fin- 
gers can manufacture 
the required drapery 
to order in successful 
combinations of color 
and design. Many of 
these curtains, of un- 
bleached muslin, bed- 
ticking, Canton flan- 
nel, and the like, have 
already been described 
in the columns of 
the Bazar ; but these, 
charming decorations 
for bed-chambers as 
they are, are entirely 
inappropriate for ei- 
ther library or parlor. 
Curtains for these lat- 
ter rooms are more 
difficult to make and 
less likely to satisfy 
the maker when done, 
but those which we 
are now to describe 
will, if the directions 
be carefully followed, 
prove satisfactory be- 
yond a doubt. 

The material used 
should be thick and 
heavy. . If purchased 
of an upholsterer, the 
price will probably far 
exceed that which one 
would pay at a dry- 
goods store, where 





sufficiently heavy stuff 
of double width may 
be found among the 
dress materials, 
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Figs, 1 ayp 2.—WINTER COSTUMES, 
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—_-~——— at the central vein, 
and working toward 
the edges with long 
slanting stitches whieh 
follow the grain of 
the leaf, we find the 
light portion of it cov- 
ered in a remarkably 
short space of time. 
The dark part of the 
leaf may be left un- 
covered or worked 
with dark green silk 
at will, but in the for- 
mer case the edge 
must always be finish- 
ed with silk. The 
same kind of over-and- 
over stitch, but very 
short, must be used, 
no button-holing, as 
in ordinary embroid- 
ery, being required. 
The next leaf being 
all dark in color with 
the exception of the 
those edges 
must be worked with 
short stitches in the 
light green silk, and 
several stitches 
of the same color 
added to represent 
the veins, the darker 
shades being left un- 
touched. Next in or- 
der comes a wild rose. 
As the edges of the 
petals verge upon crim- 
must first 
in one of 
shades of 


edges, 


long 


son, those 
be worked 


the darker 


rose The colors of 
the cretonne flower 
are in this case so 


pretty that we find it 
unnecessary to cover 
them with silk; so, 
after the edges are 
finished, we need only 
to put in two or three 
long stitches, generally 
in the centre of the 
petals, extending from 
the heart of the rose 


out into its crimson 
border. These form 
the “high lights,” 


which it is generally 
desirable to work in 
silk, in order that they 
may “stand out” well 
from the surrounding 
shadows. Many of 
the flowers which are 
naturally rich in eglor, 
such, for instance, as 
crimson carnations, 
will be very handsome 
if entirely filled in with 


different shades of 
their color. All the 
flowers and leaves 
which “tre gummed 
to the curtain being 
finished, we proceed 
to arrange another 


quarter of a yard— 
never a longer piece, 
as the edges are liable 
to become unpasted 
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and rolled. When the corner at the bottom is 
finally reached, great care should be observed re- 
garding the design, which must here be very 
handsome and well filled out, not severely square 
in outline, but with little vines and sprigs run- 
ning down, up, and out, with perhaps a bird or 
butterfly poised in the midst. 

When finished, the curtains should be lined, 
especially if they are intended for portidres. 
Farmer’s satin, being smooth and pliable, falling 
easily into the folds of the thicker stuff, will be 
found an excellent material for the lining. 

Those who dislike to handle so large a piece 
of work as a long curtain must necessarily be, 
will find it more convenient to embroider strips 
of velvet sufficiently wide to form a handsome 
border in this same fashion. These strips can 
easily be applied afterward, and although not 
quite so handsome as a curtain which is itself 
embroidered, the result will be a very beautifui 
piece of work. If the worker has a caprice for 
any one flower, such as the sunflower, the morn- 
ing-glory, or the marguerite, or if she has not a 
taste for mingled colors, she may confine herself, 
often with the happiest results, to that one design. 

If the room in which the curtains are hung 
possesses an open fire-place, a box for wood or 
coal covered to match will be found a much more 
desirable article of furniture than the usual un- 
sightly “coal vase,” as it is called.. A box of 
the requisite size may be purchased at any dry- 
goods or grocer’s shop. It should first be tightly 
covered with strong unbleached muslin, smoothly 
tacked down at:the edges and corners. Two 
pieces of the curtain material, which have been 
previously embroidered with a central design, 
should then be nailed to the cover and the front, 
while the other sides of the box may be covered 
simply with the plain stuff. A pretty gimp or 
galloon should then be tacked on the edges with 
brass-headed nails. In conclusion, it is advisable 
that the tone of the room which is to be decorated 
in this tropical fashion should be balanced by a 
background of self-color either on the floor or on 
several of the chairs. 
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0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and useful 
set of Child’s Lingerie, consisting of Night Wrap- 
per, Night Drawers with Stockings, Day Draw- 
ers and Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French 
Apron, for Child from 1 to 7 Years old, illustrated 
on page 73, ave now ready, and will be sent by 
Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the whole set. Full Cata- 
logues of our Cut Paper Patterns, without Iilus- 
trations, sent free on application ; Forty-page Il- 
lustrated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





(a Ournext Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally large and rich variety of 
full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Silk, Satin, Tulle, and Gauze Evening and 
Ball Toilettes ; Dinner, House, and Street Dress- 
es; Cloaks and Mantillas; Boys and Girls 
Suits, Dresses, and Wrappings ; , Gentlemen's 
Cardigan Jackets, Suspenders, Collars, Cuffs, and 
Cravats ; Ladies’ Fichus, Gloves, Fewelry, ete. ; 
and Patterns for Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc., in 
Holbein - Work, Vienna Cross Stitch, Double Satin 
Stitch, Point Lace, and Cross Stitch Embroidery ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





0G 7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 25 contains a double-page 
series of Sketches in Burmah, and other attractive 
Seatures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for February 1. 








A CROWN OF GLORY. 


LL people who have any sense of beau- 
ty are pleased to see that the late man- 
dates of fashion, saying, “Topknot, come 
down,” dismiss the cumbrous and hideous 
bunches of dead hair that have for so many 
years weighed upon the brains of women, 
and made their heads and hats a burden to 
them, and that now their own locks, loosely 
and elegantly adjusted, or what seem to be 
po more than their own locks, are consider- 
ed to adorn those heads sufiiciently. 

The late fashion, however, was not at all 
strange or novel in the history of fashions. 
Ever since there have been fashions, and that 
is ever since there have been nations, rulers 
and courts, wealth and manners—although 
we will find with the rudest savages certain 
prevalent methods of ornament—one of the 
chief aids to glory of the person has always 
been acknowledged to reside in the hair, 
and attention has always been paid to it 
from that point of view. As anciently as in 
the time of the full sway of the Assyrian 
the hair even of the men was parted and 
piaited and fell in ringlets on the back, the 
beard being combed in several long curls, 
and the mustache as well. Often the hair 
was dyed. By the Babylonians it was worn 
long; and it is well known that the Egyp- 
tians had wigs which they assumed on oc- 
casion; the statue of Memnon still has a 
wonderfully carved head-dress and massy 
hair projecting behind the ears; barbers and 
hair-dressers and perfumers figured among 
the Jews after the time of the exodus, prob- 
ably imitating some of the arts of the toi- 
lette brought from Egypt; and in the Second 


Book of Samuel we are told that ABSALOM, 
the beautiful, in whom there was no blem- 
ish—* for it was at every year’s end that he 
polled it; because the hair was heavy on 
him, therefore he polled it—he weighed the 
hair of his head at two hundred shekels 
after the king’s weight.” The value which 
the ancients set upon the hair is to be un- 
derstood, if by nothing else, by the sacrifice 
they were wont to make of it to the gods 
and upon the tombs of their dead, as the 
last and best that could be done, as when 
Berenice consecrates her hair in the temple 
of Venus, as Achilles cast his yellow locks 
on the funeral pyre of Patroclus, or as when 
the Delian youths and maidens yearly scat- 
tered their tresses on the tombs of the hy- 
perborean virgins. At the present day, un- 
aware of the habit of their Western sisters, 
and probably in unconscious deference to 
the modern Arabian preservation of old 
habits, the Levantine ladies color their hair 
and eyebrows and eyelashes; but, contrary 
to the late custom with ourselves, they col- 
or it a darker instead of a lighter tinge: 
this lighter tinge, by-the-way, was the fash- 
ionable hue in the palmy days of old Ven- 
ice, and it is quite likely that much of the 
splendid color of the golden-locked ladies 
of the day was the result of the hair-dress- 
er’s pencil. 

It is strange that women have been will- 
ing to tamper with this crown of glory of 
theirs, washing it with all sorts of poisons, 
taking the life out of it with withering ap- 
plications, torturing and pulling it with 
pins and hot irons and strings; indeed, we 
lately saw the recipe of a liqueur sécréteur to 
make the hair curl, in which quicksilver 
and aqua fortis were among the ingredients, 
and which made the hair curl simply by 
shrinking it up as the flame of a candle 
will—a thing that has really been used by 
countless silly creatures, as well as many 
other nostrums that eventually produce 
atrophy, total loss of hair, and in some a 
paralysis, and even actual idiocy—idiocy 
upon cther subjects than that of enhancing 
the personal beauty. 

There are more rational ways of increas- 
ing the splendor of the hair. Like almost 
every thing else, it repays with increase of 
virtue, that is, with gloss and abundance 
and length, the care that is lavished upon 
it. They whose scalps are warmed with a 
good brushing night and morning in child- 
hood soon show the wisdom of it, and all 
over the world where there is the most at- 
tention paid to smoothing and plaiting and 
burnishing it, giving it freedom, air, and 
cleanliness, there it is the most beautiful. 
Past fashions, however, and improper care 
of it have so deteriorated the hair among 
ourselves that a really fine head of it is rare 
to see now on a young woman, not to men- 
tion a woman past her youth; it is apt to 
be short, thin, with split ends, and with a 
dead look about it, a sort of languor and 
limpness and absence of vitality, that makes 
one wonder it does not all follow the comb 
and come out with it. Although this ap- 
pearance sometimes proceeds from positive 
disease of the skin, it is quite as frequently 
merely the result of inattention and neg- 
lect. Our social system, which requires so 
much more of every woman than is required 
in any other country on earth, hardly gives 
the mistress of a house, in moderate means, 
or her assistants, time to comb the head. 
They must dress the hair hurriedly in the 
morning, with what the country-folk call “a 
slick and a promise,” and the promise has 
seldom any chance to fulfill itself during 
the rest of the day. Thus neglected day 
after day, and the neglect atoned for by an 
occasional rasp with a fine-toothed comb 
which every separate thread resents, it is no 
wonder that the hair loses lustre, tint, and 
life, and has no more beauty than any mop. 
The hair, when fitly treated, should be thor- 
oughly and vigorously brushed twice a day 
with a moderately stiff and perfectly clean 
brush, a little ammonia and borax used 
weekly aiding in keeping the brush in right 


_ condition. This brushing should begin with 


the tips of the hair and gradually ascend 
till it takes in the whole length and the 
crown, and makes the head feel warm, and 
when well pursued it will so arouse the ves- 
sels of the hair that pomades and oils will 
be unn As often as once a week, 
too, the head should be washed in a mild 
soap-suds with a bit of sponge or flannel, 
and the hair well dried before turning it up, 
while the weak and decaying hairs, which 
are generally the longest, should be careful- 
ly examined and frequently cut. This vig- 


ples the hair, but by the heat and friction 
excites the vessels of the skin and all the 
hair-bulbs into a livelier action; sometimes 
when the circulation is evidently very lan- 
guid, rosemary-water, or strong black tea, or 
a little very much diluted ammonia, or tinc- 
ture of cantharides even more diluted, can 
be rubbed on the scalp; occasionally, when 
there is great dryness, a small quantity of 





glycerine may be used, always remember- 


orous brushing not only brightens and sup- E 


ing, however, that the chief thing to be 
sought is the stimulation of the scalp. 

As for changing the color of the hair so 
as to defy detection, it is something quite 
impossible without the use of too vigorous 
liquids, except in the single case of making 
it gold instead of silver. Either the odor 
betrays it, or a certain redness in the black, 
or @ peculiar prismatic quality by which 
one’s head makes rainbows in the sun. 
Iron and sulphur, however, are the chief in- 
gredients, it is thought, of the natural col- 
oring matter of the hair, sulphur distin- 
guishing ‘the yellow shades, and iron the 
darker ones; and by a careful use of either 
in one’s nourishment and medicine the nat- 
ural color may be maintained for a longer 
time than it would be without them. The 
hair, though, seldom becomes gray until the 
whole complexion has undergone a change, 
and appears of a tint with which gray har- 
monizes best of all; and fortunately for the 
early gray, fashion has decreed that not all 
the raven tresses of Juliet or the blonde 
ones of BROWNING’s women can exceed the 
“style,” to say nothing of the beauty, of 
luxuriant gray hair above still lovely eyes 
or a cheek where the rose is yet not quite a 
yellow one. 


CHINA AND EARTHEN. 


ATE frequently seems to exercise a mer- 
ry and audacious indifference in the way 
in which people are planted together in this 
world, as if it were playing pranks and in- 
dulging freaks rather than following out 
laws of symmetry and harmony. Perhaps, 
however, there is no fate about it, but mere- 
ly a result of human perversity that reaps 
its own reward for unconsidered actions, for 
as people marry, make homes, multiply, and 
gather circles about them, they do not take 
counsel of any of the co-relations of harmony 
and the future, but simply of their own loves 
and likings—the loves and likings of to-day, 
not of to-morrow. Thus it is, doubtless, that 
we see such a want of unison in households 
and people set together, between whom there 
is such an utter want of homogeneity that 
we marvel to find them within the circum- 
ference of a mutual influence—deeply relig- 
ious people and freethinkers, cultivated and 
ignorant, coarse and tenderly refined, wise 
and silly, poetical and matter-of-fact, gross 
and delicate, these sensitive as a camera, 
those hard as a nether millstone. 

Of course the great genius or the perfect 
character is but a seldom thing: we do not 
expect to see it surrounded by its mates 
when we do find it; it is necessarily a great 
soul among small ones, and it is apt to be 
treated with irreverence by the small creat- 
ures, because, as LANDOR says, “We may 
draw so nigh to the grand and elevated as 
to take in only a small part of the whole.” 

Thereis a curious simile that runs through- 
out the Hebrew Scriptures and many other 
books of Law and Prophets, in which hu- 
manity is perpetually likened to clay in the 
hands of the potter. “ Hath not the potter 
power over the clay ?” says the Apostle PAUL. 
“ Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, 
so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel!” 
came the word of the Lord to JEREMIAH; 
and one can not but carry out the simile in 
looking at people placed in odd and mal- 
apropos juxtaposition, and evidently of as 
different composition as earthenware and 
Sévres. Here is one as exquisite, as origi- 
nal,as that Capo di Monte china whose love- 
ly decorations are in such high relief as to 
cast a shadow, and all its neighbors are 
great pipkins, so rude that we wonder ev- 
ery one of those reliefs, the graces and gay- 
eties and brilliant ornaments of that nature, 
were not long ago knocked off and worn to 
the dreary dead level of commonplace crock- 
ery. Here, again, is a bit of the egg-shell 
china, so transparent that you can see 
through it, without a flaw, without a de- 
ception, and here is a piece of common delf 
standing forever between it and the light. 
Here is some majolica that has received all 
the adornment that art can give it, perhaps 
RapHAEL’s pencil lent more beauty to its 
grace, or TITIAN’s, or ROMANO’S, but it is on 
the same shelf with an old cracked dish of 
iron-stone. The potter’s hand and wheel 
may have moulded them every one; but 
they have been strangely mingled since, for 
this is china of translucent delicacy, fit for 
the lips of princes, and its neighbor is only 
a potsherd that has done nothing all its life 
but scrape sores. Perhaps it is all right, 
and in spite of any suffering the potsherd 
causes the china, of any discontent the ill- 
assorted potsherd feels in superior society, 
the discipline may be necessary to the hu- 
man types. Probably the unfortunate jux- 
taposition is never to be avoided till the 
whole race has passed through some fiery 
purification that shall make all people of 
one value. We do not know, for the sake 
of lookers-on, that it is altogether desirable 
that it should be avoided, for if that se- 
cured more comfort to individuals, it could, 
after all, only be at the cost of much that is 














odd and picturesque in society. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresponpenr. ] 


HERE is no prospect of our fashionable sea- 

son comparing in gayety with any enjoyed 
here in many years. The number of prominent 
families in mourning is unusually great. Two 
members of the cabinet, and the two who take 
official precedence of the others—the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treasury—are 
in mourning, the former on account of the death 
of his eldest son, Mr. Evarts, who died last April 
at the residence of his father here, and the latter 
because of the death of his eldest brother, Judge 
Sherman, of Cleveland, which occurred in that 
city on New-Year’s Day. Of course these sad 
events render it out of the question for Secretary 
Evarts or Secretary Sherman to entertain during 
the winter. Secretary Evarts, however, gives din- 
ners as usual, his position as chief of the State 
Department in a measure compelling him to show 
attentions to the diplomatic corps. Mrs. Evarts 
will receive visitors with her daughters on Wednes- 
days during the season, that being the day on 
which the cabinet families are always at home 
during visiting hours, which here are from two to 
half past five in the afternoon. 

The mourning of the British legation for the 
Princess Alice of course precludes for the pres- 
ent entertainments at the magnificent mansion 
built by the British government for the use of its 
minister here. The court mourning will, however, 
be at an end by the close of the present month. 
By that time, too, Sir Edward and Lady Thornton 
will have returned from their trip to Canada to 
pay their respects to the Princess Louise and the 
Governor-General. Miss Thornton and Miss Fran- 
ces Thornton had not made their début in society 
here prior to their visit to England, from which 
they returned last autumn. English etiquette 
requires that a presentation to the Queen should 
precede the formal entrance of ladies into general 
society, and during their sojourn in England the 
Misses Thornton were presented to her Majesty, 
so that they will accept invitations this winter. 
Heretofore they have appeared only at the parties 
given by their parents. 

The ladies of the British legation dress entire- 
ly in black now, but of course do not wear the 
materials used in deep mourning. Lady Thorn- 
ton, who, as well as her daughters, is fond of 
walking, wears a handsome street costume of 
black velvet, short enough to escape the ground. 
She is one of the most sensible of matrons, and 
would be glad to set an example inculcating less 
extravagance in dress. 

Short dresses have been very generally adopted 
here by very fashionable ladies, for walking is 
always popular here, and many who can easily 
afford carriages prefer to walk when making calls 
in fine weather. This causes our city, when the 
season for visiting has fairly opened, as it always 
does early in January, to resemble, on bright aft- 
ernoons, a village on some gala occasion, so many 
are the groups of ladies seen in holiday attire, 
chatting as they go from house to house. 

Mrs. Hayes, who dresses richly, but never in 
very vivid colors, has a walking suit of very dark 
wine-colored camel’s-hair combined with satin, and 
a bonnet to match. 

There are many ladies who have had the cost- 
liest velvets made into short suits for visiting. 
The wife of Senator Angus Cameron, of Wiscon- 
sin, a fine-looking lady above the medium height, 
has a short costume of rich purple velvet com- 
bined with the same shade of satin. 

It has long been the custom here—was, indeed, 
as far back as the oldest of our residents can re- 
member—for ladies who intended attending the 
New-Year reception at the White House to re- 
serve for that occasion the first wear of their 
most elegant toilettes suitable for a morning as- 
semblage. It is in Washington the most cere- 
monious day of the year at the Executive Man- 
sion. During Tyler’s administration the Fourth 
of July was similarly observed there, but owing 
to the extreme heat of our summers the custom 
long since fell into disuse. 

The members of the foreign legations wear the 
court dresses of their respective countries when 
making their New-Year call on our President. 
Save at an inauguration of a President, or a cele- 
bration of a monarch’s wedding féte, or at the 
funeral services in honor of a king, these uni- 
forms are never worn in our country except on 
New-Year. The attendance by the diplomates at 
the White House on the first day of 1879 was not 
quite so large as usual, owing to the absence of 
the British legation on account of being in mourn- 
ing, and the fact that five legations—the Argen- 
tine, Belgian, Japanese, Austrian, and Spanish— 
have no ministers here at present, but only chargés 


—. 

e handsomest uniforms seen at these recep- 
tions are usually those of the Russian, British, 
Swedish, and Austrian ministers. The Russian 
has a black velvet coat, the front fairly covered 
with silver embroidery, and white cloth pantaloons 
with silver braiding up the sides. Three-corner- 
ed hats are carried by most of the ministers; 
some are adorned with long white ostrich plumes. 

The wives of the foreign ministers always wear 
visiting suits and hats at the New-Year reception. 
The ladies of the cabinet families, who call at the 
same time, are supposed in a certain sense to be 
members of the President’s official family, so come 
in reception toilettes, with their heads dressed, 
wearing no bonnets. 

The first diplomatic entertainment of the season 
was given by the Brazilian minister, Mr. Borges, 
and his wife, on the evening of January 6. Coun- 
cillor A. P. de Carvalho Borges, as his name ap- 
pears on the official diplomatic list published by 
the State Department, has represented Brazil here 
since 1871. He and his wife are now occupying 
an elegant residence here, and their party was a 
well-appointed one. There was a room adjoining 
the saloon parlor where dancing was enjoyed ; the 








supper was spread on the same floor; and upstairs, 
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where were the dressing-rooms, was a table pro- 
vided with tea, sandwiches, claret punch, and 
cakes, that all might refresh themselves on en- 
tering or before leaving. Representatives of all 
branches of our government attended this party. 

The toilettes on this occasion were of surpassing 
elegance. The hostess wore a superb cameo silk 
—a thick corded material as sheeny as satin and 
soft as wool. The skirt with its long train and 
graceful draperies was combined with watered 
silk of the same shade, as also was the waist, cut 
V-shape in front, showing the neck. A very deep 
fall of Valenciennes lace fell across the front 
breadths, and fine lace of the same pattern finish- 
ed the neck and sleeves. Around the throat was 
a narrow velvet ribbon set with diamond soli- 
taires, to which was fastened an exquisite pend- 
ant of turquoise and diamonds. The ear-rings 
were diamonds, 

The most magnificent dress observed was that 
of Madame Max Outrey, the French minister’s 
wife, who was formerly Miss Russell, of New 
York. She isa sprightly yet dignified young ma- 
tron, with dark eyes and hair, and a clear rich 
complexion, to which her robe of garnet velvet 
was highly becoming. The dress was cut prin- 
cesse. The petticoat was a cream-tinted brocade 
laid in folds, and caught on either side with re- 
vers of garnet satin lined with the cream-colored 
brocade, which held the long court train of gar- 
net velvet in place. Just below the waist were 
bows and loops of satin lined with the brocade. A 
Marie Stuart collar, rounding off to show the neck 
in front, had embroidery in seed-pearls bordering 
its lower edge. Superb diamonds were worn on 
the neck; the ear-rings were long linked tassels 
of diamonds, and in the hair were diamond stars 
set with rubies. 

La Baronne Blanc, née Miss Terry, of New 
York, who married the Italian minister in that 
city last May, wore a unique and very rich toilette, 
which became her brunette type. It was of 
black and white striped silk, soft and rich, with 
a vest and cuffs of scarlet brocade through 
which ran gold threads. The same brocade was 
also used artistically on the skirt. Falls and 
diagonal rows of rare Valenciennes lace were 
used in the garniture of the skirt, and lace re- 
lieved the throat, which was open, and completed 
the half-long sleeves. The ornaments were dia- 
monds. 

The Mexican minister, Sefior Zamacona, accom- 
panied his wife and eldest daughter, the latter 
under twenty, and the mother looking little older. 
Sefiora Zamacona’s toilette was a combination of 
the faintest shade of sea green matelassé with 
silk of the same color, relieved with lace. Her 
jewels were diamonds. The daughter, who is as 
fair as a lady of a more northern clime, though 
her hair and eyes are dark, wore a pale blue 
damassé, mingled with plain silk of the same be- 
coming tint. 

As readers of the Bazar are doubtless inter- 
ested in such matters, it may be mentioned that 
the custom of writing invitations on a lady’s vis- 
iting-card is very general here, even when such 
handsome parties as that just mentioned are 
given. It is also customary for a mother and 
two daughters to have their names on the same 
card when they make calls. The British minis- 
ter’s wife has on her own card, “‘ Lady Thornton, 
Miss Thornton, Miss Frances Thornton,’ one 
name below the other. On the card of the Unit- 
ed States Chief Justice and Mrs. Waite is en- 
graved, 


The Cheol, fustice and Me. Witte, 
Hiss “I ‘cle. 


It is usual here for every one, except the Presi- 
dent’s wife, to return calls in person. As every 
one is privileged to call on the cabinet families, 
their visiting lists are of formidable proportions. 





CHILD’S LINGERIE (NIGHT WRAPPER, NIGHT DRAWERS 
WITH STOCKINGS, DAY DRAWERS WITH WAIST, 
PRINCESSE PETTICOAT, AND FRENCH APRON). 

HE garments illustrated on page 73, under 
the name of Child’s Lingerie, and of which 

cut paper patterns are published, will be found 
useful models by many correspondents who have 
expressed their need of them. They comprise 
the first new under-garments worn by the child 
when old enough to walk. Previous to that time 

the straight body petticoats—made usually of a 

long petticoat cut in two short ones—and diaper 

drawers are the articles most important. Indeed, 
many mothers do not make any further changes 
until the second or third winter of the child’s life. 

For this reason the patterns of drawers now given 

may not be needed in the smallest sizes ; but they 

are necessary to complete each set of patterns, 
and are useful as models that may be readily en- 
larged when the garments are finally made. 

The flannel night wrapper is a most useful gar- 
ment for a child to wear when ill, or when being 
carried from room to room, or taken up from a 
warm bed at night; it is not intended for con- 
stant wear at night over a night-gown, but for oc- 
casions of unusual exposure to cold. It is of sim- 
ple sacque shape, with no seams except those un- 
der the arms, which are slightly sloped, and the 
shoulder seams. It is buttoned down the entire 
front, and should be long enough to cover the 
child from throat to foot. It is made of any of 
the pretty striped or plaid flannels, or it may be 
of plain white, pink, or blue flannel. To make it 
thoroughly warm it should be lined throughout 
with white flannel of light quality. It may be 
made as a double wrapper without raw seams, 
though this is not really necessary, as the seams 
do not come in contact with the child’s flesh. It 
has a turned-over collar, and cuffs that are rolled 
back from the wrist, being merely the ends of the 
sleeves turned up. A row of feather stitching 
done in white silk is the prettiest trimming on the 








collar and cuffs; it should also extend down each 
side of the front. Some thick soft white flan- 
nel wrappers are prettily edged with a binding of 
blue or of crimson silk braid ; others of blue and 
white alternate stripes are wrought on the edges 
with wool in points or scallops. 

The night drawers with stockings are especially 
valuable as a night dress, as it is important that 
when sleeping the child’s whole frame should be 
covered uniformly, and this garment covers it 
from the chin to the soles of the feet. The legs 
are extended in shape like stockings to protect 
the feet when the child thrusts them out from be- 
neath the cover. Canton flannel with heavy 
fleece is the material used for the night drawers. 
The fronts are cut in princesse shape, with body 
and legs in one piece. There is also but one 
seam in each leg of the drawers, as the back part 
is cut with them, and after a slit is cut down each 
side from the waist line, the top of the back is 
gathered to a band. The back of the waist is 
closed by four or five buttons, and the band of 
the back of the lower part has three button-holes 
in it, by which it is attached to three buttons on 
the lower edge of the waist. Plain directions for 
joining together the pieces to form the stockings 
are given in the descriptions of the pattern. The 
openings on the sides of the drawers are widely 
faced, and usually a button and hole is put half 
way down this slit. The seams of this garment 
are next to the child’s tender flesh, and should be 
made flat and smooth, and either felled down or 
else covered with tape stitched on by machine. 

The day drawers with waist have an easily fitted 
straight waist with armholes or shoulder-straps. 
This waist is quite separate from the drawers, as 
it does not need to be changed so frequently, and 
is made of Canton flannel for winter, or of strong 
muslin or else linen for summer drawers. The 
neck and armholes have a bias muslin binding 
stitched on by machine, while the lower edge has 
a strong facing of bias twilled muslin an inch or 
more in width. A button is set on this facing 
on each of the under-arm seams, a third is direct- 
ly in front, and the fourth button will be the low- 
est one of the row which closes the back of the 
waist. The drawers are made of the same mate- 
rial as the waist, and must be quite short, as they 
are now not allowed to appear below the edge of 
the child’s dress: The legs are wide, and may be 
tucked, ruffled, or embroidered; it is important 
when cutting them that the outside of the leg 
(which is the middle of the pattern) and the bot- 
tom of the leg should be straight on the threads 
of the goods. The back is cut slightly longer in 
the stride than the front. The seams should be 
felled, or else made in the English bag seam. Aft- 
er the slit on the sides is hemmed or faced, and 
a small three-cornered gusset is set in, the top of 
the back is gathered separately from the front, 
and each is finished off with a wide band like a 
belt; three button-holes are put in each band to 
join the drawers to the waist; the button-holes 
in the middle of this band are cut lengthwise; 
those in the ends are crosswise. 

The princesse petticoat has the long waist 
sloped over the hips to keep the bulky gathering 
of the flannel or muslin skirt from spoiling the 
tapering natural waist. The skirt is cut straight 
across the goods. The waist is provided with 
side forms in front and back, and closely button- 
ed behind. Yard-wide muslins are commended 
for these garments. The pattern of this waist 
may be used for the drilling waists of kilt dresses 
worn by boys not yet in trousers. 

The French apron is a pretty little garment 
that has come into favor again since dark wool 
dresses have been revived for little girls. It is 
low and round in the neck, has short sleeves that 
are little more than “caps” or epaulets, as they 
are sloped to the end before they fill the armhole, 
and the whole apron is merely a full sacque. It 
is necessary to have this little garment quite full 
around the figure, hence the neck is supplied with 
a drawing-string. The apron is long enough to 
reach within an inch or two of the bottom of the 
dress skirt. These little aprons are imported in 
nice sheer French nansooks, soft cambric, thin 
Irish linen, and the gray and drab linens also. 
The most dressy ones have a hem and a cluster 
of tucks around the bottom, while the neck and 
sleeves are finished with a tiny frill edged with 
Valenciennes or thread edging. Sometimes in- 
stead of a drawing-string a tiny band is stitched 
on the outside, and this band is wrought in brier 
stitch or in tiny dots. Still others of linen, either 
white or gray, have a needle-worked scallop, dots, 
or notched edges around the neck and sleeves. 
A deep Spanish flounce, also needle-worked, is 
added to the bottom of others. All these im- 
ported aprons have the seams neatly felled. Very 
pretty ones are sold for 50 cents at the French 
lingerie establishments. These white aprons 
over dark red or blue wool dresses make up a 
quaint and effective little toilette for the house, 
and are also most useful in keeping the dress 
clean. Another easy way to make these full 
aprons, and still simpler than this pattern, is to 
take a breadth of yard-wide cambric of the prop- 
er length, cut out armholes, and trim them with 
a frill of muslin ruffling; then face the neck for a 
drawing-string, and when drawn up the neck has 
a little frill to match those in the armholes. The 
straight fullness of this apron adds to its pretty 
appearance, 


SEAL FUR AND OTHER TRIMMINGS, 


Parisiennes are using seal-skins for cloak lin- 
ings, though they are rather too heavy. Ladies 
whose seal-skin sacques have become worn, or 
faded, or out of shape, are utilizing them here as 
linings for silk or cloth sacques. There is also a 
sudden fancy for short costumes of seal brown 
cloth with the wrap made in English coat shape, 
trimmed with fur-seal collar, revers, cuffs, and 
pockets. The bonnet of brown felt or of velvet 
has then a facing of seal-skin turned up in front 
around the brim. Light drab, beige-color, and 
gray cloth suits and bonnets are similarly trimmed. 





The fur-trimmed bonnets have become as popular 
for midwinter as the Alsacian bonnet was at the 
beginning of the season. 

Cloaks of black camel’s-hair are trimmed with 
fur collar and cuffs and pleated fans of silks. 
One of the richest of these is a duplicate of that 
illustrated on the first figure on the first page of 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XII. The fur used is black 
beaver, and the garment costs $75. 


FUR ROBES FOR CARRIAGE OR HOUSE. 


The fashionable fur robes for ladies’ carriages 
are of dark colors. Instead of the white fox 
robes formerly used, the preference now is for 
those of natural drab beaver, or the more expen- 
sive colored beaver, which is a dark brown vel- 
vet-like fur that resembles seal-skin, and indeed 
is called seal-skin by many ladies. These are 
made up on dark brown, blue, or scarlet cloth 
lining that extends a few inches beyond the edge 
of the fur, forming a border all around, and the 
edges of the cloth are neatly pinked in saw-teeth 
notches or else in scallops. Those of the nat- 
ural drab-color cost from $85 to $115; when 
richly colored they are from $100 to $150. Rac- 
coon robes have prettily shaded long fleece of 
gray and brown hues, and as they are not heavy, 
though very warm, they are used by ladies as well 
as by gentlemen: price $40 to $60. The yellow 
fox robes are luxurious-looking, but of rather 
striking colors that are too light for the present 
fancy. The snowy white fox robes are apt to 
shed their hairs, and are objectionable for this 
reason. Beautiful robes of black and cream-color 
are made of skins of the black marten taken when 
the animal is very young; when the animal is 
older its handsome marks of cream-colored lines 
deepen to yellow, and finally the stripes lose their 
color. It is difficult to get enough young skins 
well matched in color and in the marks to make 
a robe, and the price is then $125; the ordinary 
robes of fully grown skins cost from $35 to $60. 
The serviceable wolverene robes are very hand- 
some, and so durable that the skins wear out two 
or three linings of cloth, and yet retain the fleece 
in good order; these are suitable for open car- 
riages and for gentlemen’s dog-carts; they cost 
from $100 to $150. The warm black bear robes 
are also liked for open wagons and the box seat; 
those at $100 are very elegant, though many are 
more costly. A robe of ostrich feathers of nat- 
ural gray shades is a novelty, but it can not rival 
the soft fur robes, as the skin is not pliable; $60 
buys an ostrich robe. An English caprice is an 
apron for a gentleman’s dog-cart made of the 
skins of the spotted fawn, mounted on gray ribbed 
corduroy cloth, shaped with a curve at the top, 
and supplied with pockets and flaps: price $75. 
For coachmen are robes of the long fleece of the 
black Angora in its natural color; these cost $30 
to $35. For infants’ carriages are pretty little 
robes of the white fox with blue, white, or crim- 
son cloth facings, at $25; or of the spotted fawn 
skins at $20; and the white cony skins at $8 to 
$14. Dark brown beaver and the curled gray 
krimmer are used for this purpose also. Foot- 
muffs for sleighs or carriages are made of a head 
of the white polar bear naturally mounted, with 
eyes and nose well preserved, or else of the spot- 
ted leopard head, or that of the striped tiger. 
The prices range from $6 to $15. 

Rugs for the house, to use on hard-wood floors, 
are made of many small pieces of dark fur of va- 
rious brown, gray, white, cream, and black shades, 
arranged in geometrical designs of squares, stars, 
or circles in the middle, with corner pieces of tri- 
angular shape, and a border of black beaver. In 
some of these are bits of wolf-skin or bands of sil- 
ver-beaver, which is black with white hairs sewed 
in, and others have the yellow-tinted throats of 
the sable arranged in a radiating figure in the 
centre; the expense is from $35 to $50. Rugs 
of a single skin of the spotted leopard or of the 
striped tiger are mounted with the head, open- 
mouthed, and the limbs spread; around this is a 
border of black wool seal: price $35 to $60. For 
a library floor the skin of the large Bengal tiger, 
with its beautiful yellow strokes, is chosen. To 
put about the room, in front of the door, the sofa, 
or arm-chairs, are small fox-skins, fawn, or young 
leopard rugs. Lovely little rugs of the white fox 
have the head and tail mounted on blue cloth: 
price $20. A pair of fox tails, either of the sil- 
ver, blue, gray, black, or white fox, is mounted 
with gilt bell top and chains to be tied near the 
horse’s ears, in midwinter, for sleighs and open 
wagons. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_xE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
and C. G. GuNTHER’s Sons. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. CLARK MILLS, the sculptor, has gone from 
Washington to Hampton, Virginia, to make plas- 
ter casts of the heads of the forty Indian boys 
and nine Indian girls who are students in the 
college at that place, and represent the Sioux, 
Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. The 
casts will be placed in the museum at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

—General SHERMAN is credited with saying 
that he has seen all the royal ladies at European 
courts, and has never seen one who is superior 
to Mrs. Hayes, or who could discharge the du- 
ties of her position at the White House with 
more grace. 

—The Philadelphia Ledger of January 2 con- 
tains a column of statistics of local longevity in 
that city for the year 1878. In its obituary col- 
umn during the year appeared notices of 686 
persons who had attained the age of 80 years 
and upward, the females outnumbering the 
males by 164, and also being the longest-lived. 
Of the 485 women who died in Philadelphia dur- 
ing 1878 at or beyond 80, the following num- 
bers reached the various ages designated: 80, 
sixty-five; 81, thirty-six; 33, fifty; 83, twenty- 
two; 84, forty-eight; 85, twenty-nine; 86, thirty- 
eight; 87, twenty-six; 88, twenty-six; 89, fif- 
teen; 90, seventeen; 91, eight; 92, twelve; 93, 
six; 94, six; 95, four; 96, two; 97, four; 98, 











one; 99, one; 100, five; 101, one; 102, two; 107, 
one. Of centenarians there were nine, namely, 
MARY GALLAGHER, ANNE MARY PurnNgEY, HELENE 
Francoise Ferti, DELL Nosiir, Frances Cox, 
and Mary MINTZER Gertz, aged 100; ELizanetu 
Tomson, 101; EvizaBeTH TaYLor and RacHEL 
KruGar, 102; and CATHARINE GARLAND, 107, 
the latter being the oldest person who died dur- 
ing the year. 

—Mrs. ExizaBetu Le Roy, who died at New 
Rochelle on the 31st ult., at the advanced age 
of eighty-five, came of a historical family. Her 
father was THomas Appis Emmet, the brother 
of RoBerT Emmet, the distinguished Irish mar- 
tyr. Mrs. Le Roy was born in Dublin in 1794, 
and was four years old at the time of her father’s 
arrest as a leader of the Association of United 
Irishmen. In 1804 Tuomas AppIs Emmet came 
to America, and in 1812 was made Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York. His monument 
is a prominent feature in St. Paul’s Church yard, 
in New York city. His daughter ELizaBeru was 
married to WILLIAM H. Le Roy about the time 
(1829) that Miss Carotine Le Roy, his sister, 
was married to DANigL WEBSTER. Mrs. WEB- 
STER survives, at the age of eighty-four, hale and 
hearty. 

—A daughter of Levi Bart.ertt, of Boston, 
has signified her wish to give $35,000 to endow 
a chair of mental philosophy and metaphysics 
in Dartmouth College. 

—The young women of the country, at least, 
will thank the gallant gentleman of the Phila- 
delphia Press who has ascertained that fifteen of 
the ladies connected with the present diplomat- 
ic corps at Washington are American girls whose 
beauty and diplomacy captured distinguished 
husbands. Among the number are the wives of 
the French, Italian, Guatemalian, and Turkish 
ministers, and many others of lesser rank, includ- 
ing Mrs. Yune W1nG, of the Chinese legation, who 
was a Miss BARTLETT, of Connecticut. In the 
diplomatic corps of Europe there are also sev- 
eral American ladies, such as the wife of the Ital- 
ian minister to the Hague, and others. Wheth- 
er American women have a peculiar penchant for 
diplomacy, or diplomatists for them, is a diffi- 
cult question to decide. At all events, diplo- 
macy is a career for which our women seem to 
be admirably adapted. They have also broken 
down the exclusiveness of hereditary aristocra- 
cy, and some of them are connected with the 
oldest noble families of England and the Conti- 
nent. Proverbial as is their beauty, their nat- 
ural grace and dignity of manner and their intel- 
ligence are no less striking. 

—Dr. ALONzO GARCELON, the new Governor 
of Maine, is a gentleman of sixty-five years, tall, 
spare, and grave-looking. After graduating at 
Bowdoin College, forty-three years ago, he stud- 
ied medicine. To that profession the best labors 
of his life have been given, and in it he has at- 
tained the highest standing. He has been pres- 
ident of the Maine Medical Society, of which he 
was one of the founders, and during the war he 
was Surgeon-General. As a business man he 
stands high, and no one in the community where 
he resides possesses more of the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens as a plain, practical, sagacious 
man. 

—Mrs. JEunEss, of Pembroke, Massachusetts, 
administered upon her own estate on Christmas- 
day by presenting two of her nephews, Mr. Hen- 
RY DEARBORN and Mr. CiLLey, with $25,000. 
Mrs. JEUNESS is a sister of the late Mrs. Wurrs- 
HOUSE, who bequeathed $75,000 to the New 
Hampshire Bible Society. 

—A Canadian gentleman thus writes about the 
personal ways and habits of the Princess Louisz: 
**One ofher chief characteristics is her love of ex- 
ercise. She may be seen in the dull gray morn- 
ings, of which we have had so many since her 
arrival, at as early an hour as 8.30, vigorously 
walking in the romantic neighborhood of Rideau 
Hall. She comes to town nearly every day, not 
in a carriage, but in good stout English walking 
boots, in which she tramps through the mud 
and slush with a bold, firm step, which puts to 
shame the mincing ladies who, if they venture 
out at all in bad weather, pick their way as ten- 
derly as if they were walking on eggs. The 
Princess was dressed in black, over which she 
wore a long gray Ulster; her head was wrapped 
in a white cloud, and she carried a small cane, 
and on her return had made her good five miles 
over arough road. She is also fond of shopping, 
and has already visited a number of the leading 
dry-goods houses. But she does not confine 
herself to the first-class houses. A few days ago 
she was seen suddenly to stop before a small tin 
shop. She saw something in the window which 
attracted her attention, and after observing it for 
a moment, walked into the very humble place. 
Now what do you suppose had struck her fancy ? 
Asmall tin tea-pot. A little common thing, with 
a capacity of about one cup, and worth about 
twenty-five cents. She bought it, put it in her 
capacious pocket, and trudged on.”’ 

—The late CaLEB CUSHING was in many re- 
spects an eccentric man. He had two homes, 
one in Virginia, another in Newburyport, where 
he mostly resided with his step-brother’s family, 
in a plainly furnished house, on whose walls 
hang about three hundred very fine paintings. 
Mr. CUSHING expected to live many more years. 
It was understood with the family that they 
should never enter his study for any purpose, 
even to dust it. He would never allow a wom- 
an to take care of his offices in Washington ei- 
ther, preferring to do the work himself. His 
library was large and miscellaneous—full of his- 
tories, works of travel, and many novels. He 
was a devoted novel-reader, and was apt to keep 
one beside him all day, ready to be picked up at 
the first spare moment. The Boston Herald 
tells this extraordinary story in relation to his 
wide knowledge: ‘Once the publishers of the 
first edition of Webster’s Dictionary sent him from 
Springfield a presentation copy, requesting in 
return a critical notice. CUSHING, having plen- 
ty of leisure time, glanced at the first page, and 
found numerous mistakes. He read the second 
page, and found as many more. He read the 
eutire book, and wrote to the publishers that if 
they expected he was going to write a compli- 
mentary notice of a book with five thousand 
errors in it, they were mistaken. The publishers 
of course found fault with his extraordinary 
statement, and wrote back that if he would 
prove this to the satisfaction of Professor Por- 
TER, of Harvard, the editor of the dictionary, 
they would believe him. Angry at this imputa- 

tion, this extraordinary man read the gigantic 
book over again, and wrote out the five thou- 
sand mistakes, and mailed them to Professor 
PORTER.” 
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Crochet Designs for Shawls, | the dark shade make a foundation 


‘di i i of suitable length, and crochet on this 
Tidies, as —— Figs. as follows: 1st pr.—In the ordinary 


Afghan st. Ist round of 2d pr.— x 

TueEsE designs are suitable for | From the vertical veins of the next 2 
working shawls, tidies, and petti- | st. take up 2 st., draw 1 st. through 
coats. They are worked with single | these, and in connection herewith 
or double zephyr worsted. The work 1 ch., lay the working thread 
design Fig. 1 is crocheted in a on the needle from the wrong 
variety of the Afghan stitch side to the front, and repeat 
with white zephyr worsted. from *. 2d round of 2d 
The Afghan stitch is pr. —Always alternate- 
worked in pr. (pat- ly cast off the next 
tern rows) consist- st. and the next t. 
ing each of two t.o. 8d and 4th 
rounds — one pr.—Like the 
round going preceding 
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forward, in which the st. are taken up, and one round Y-sauisiis.4 G, d YY me , é r., but in the Ist round always take up the first of 
going back, in which they are cast off. Ona founda- a 2 Z : P the 2 st fren the st worked off with 1 st. in the 
tion of suitable length crochet as follows: In the lst sound of the seeioliini r., insertin the nee- 
1st round of the Ist pr. take up the st. (stitches) dis as then wa penis lh de Fig 2 The 
as in the ordinary Afghan st., and in the 2d . fe ty a i 
round always cast off 2 st. together. Ist — = os oer se oo oe ae 
round of 2d pr.—Always take up 1 st. eas dag bth ic “ine it 
from the next two st. worked off to. ah - eh pA a road 5 od 
gether in the preceding pr., insert- 5 bisad vied 
ing the needle under the slip stitches PS x0 po dimny va poh rt ed 
of the 2d round, lay the thread on the With the light snide cf worsted ha the 
needle from the wrong side to the front, and i stite eat | "8 
take up 1 st. as before. 2d round of 2d pr.— detente wantencee 
Always work off the st. which was taken up last for the ~tother Ti a tticoat oa A side form- 
together with the t. t. o. (thread thrown over), and ing the outer edge aaa 1 st cack in the 2d and 
drop the next st. taken up at the same point from : 2 di 
the needle. Every following pr. is worked like the Boot hs _ ad, amen ae ron 
preceding one, but in the Ist round in taking up the st. Those seallops Me “fir ished on the wren ten with one 
always catch together the dropped st. and the st. which was round of a ty) ee which are cared button-hole 
taken up from the latter and worked off together with the t. t. 0. ‘ : eee 
; stitches with blue filling silk. 
4 Y Yo %, , Ve, ty 


The design Fig. 2 is wor ked with two shades of zephyr worst- 


ed (beige-color in the original), partly in Afghan stitch and partly iy 
Y UY. Yj " Z X ; n : A * : sa 
Gy MA yippee Tas cover is made with a foundation of colored silk, stitched 
CMs 


in a variety of the same. The pr. worked with the lighter shade are 
ornamented with transposed cross stitches of blue filling silk. With abs ae. ; l 
- . ges a Py r | oy PS with silk of the same color, and is designed to be spread over the work- 
Ze GG eS ; 
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Cover ror Work-Basket.—Co.- 
ORED Empromery oN BatIsTE. 








Fig. 1.—Har ror 
Girt From 10 To 
12 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Hart ror 
Guu suox 11 20 18 Fig. 2.—Mvrr ror Girt From 11 To 


Years orp.—[See “r —ISee Fie 
Fig. 2.] 13 Years otp.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Muvrr ror Girt From 10 To 
12 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Brack Satin Neck-Tie. 








Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Wov- 
EN STOCKING. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s 
Woven SrockineG. 





Lapy’s Woven SHaw1. Seat-skin Tirret. Lapy’s Crocuet Square SHAWL. 
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basket. Having transferred the design to batiste, run the outlines with 
white cotton, and edge all the design figures and dots with button-hole 
stitches of similar cotton. The crosswise threads, lace stitches, and wheels 
are worked with blue cotton, and the cross seams and chain-stitching are 
worked with red cotton. - For the tent (half-polka) and cross stitches use 
purple and for the double cross stitches pink cotton. After finishing the 
embroidery cut away the material underneath the wheels and between the 
design figures, on the wrong side. 


Sofa Pillow with Point Lace Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue pillow, with scalloped edge, is covered with blue gros grain, 
and furnished with an embroidered point lace cover. The scallops 
are finished with gathered puffs of the material, headed with 
pinked ruches of gros grain, and the pillow is trimmed, be- 
sides, with bows of blue ribbon. The point lace cover, of 
which Fig. 2 shows a quarter section in full size, is work- 
ed with white silk braid, blue silk gimp cord, and gold 
cord, and is ornamented with lace stitches of white 
silk. Transfer the design to linen and run the braid 
along the outlines, turning it over and gathering 
it in the curves. For the connecting bars 
stretch the thread back and forth, overcast 
it with button-hole stitches, and work the 
wheels and lace stitches with white silk. 
Sew gold cord and blue silk gimp 
cord through the middle of the 
braid, and finish the edge of the 
embroidery with button-hole 
stitch picots of white sill, 


ed of 7 ch. scallops in the Ist round, 1 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the fol- 
lowing loop, 1 ch., 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the next loop, 11 ch., 1 sl. 
on the third following loop, twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sl. on the third following 
loop; then 14 ch., 1 sl. on the second following loop, seven times alternately 
13 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth following loop; then 14 ch., but after the sixth of 
these form a rosette of the 7 ch. scallops as in the Ist round and fasten the 
eleventh ch. to the fourth of the 14 ch. worked previously, 1 sl. on the second 
following loop, twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, but 
always fasten the middle of these 7 ch. to the middle st. of the 7 ch. oppo- 
site, 11 ch., fastening the fourth and sixth of these to the eighth and 
sixth of the 11 ch. worked previously, 1 sde. on the third following 
loop, 1 ch.,1 se. on the next loop, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch. 

























































Child’s Lingerie. 
NIGHT WRAPPER, NIGHT DRAWERS WITH STOCKINGS, 
DAY DRAWERS AND WAIST, PRINCESSE PETTICOAT, 
AND FRENCH APRON. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
VPNHE patterns collected under the title 
of Child’s Lingerie consist of the 
first short under-garments that are 
made for a child. They are cut 
from the models most liked by 
mothers, and are in sizes for 
children of from one to sev- 
en years. Some of these gar- 
ments, such as the drawers, 
are not used as early as the 
others, but the patterns are 
large enough to answer for 
most children when their 
mothers find they need them. 
The night wrapper, to be put 
on when the child is taken 
out of a warm bed at night, 
is made of flannel. The night 
drawers of Canton flannel are 
provided with covering for the 
feet, like stockings, and thus the 
child’s whole frame is covered. The 
shorter day drawers are made to button 
on a smoothly fitted waist. The princesse 
petticoat is commended for its long waist 
that extends over the child’s hips, and removes 



















































































Mignardise and Cro- 
chet Edgings for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
, For Fig. 1 crochet on one 
side of a piece of mignardise 
as follows: Ist round.—* 
With 1 se. (single crochet) 
fasten together the next 4 
loops, three times alternate- 
ly 1 ch, (chain stitch), 1 sc. on 
the next loop; then + 5 ch.,1 

sc, on the same loop on which the 

last sc. was worked, twice alternately 

1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, repeat six 
times from +, then 1 ch., and repeat from 
*, but at every repetition, instead of the 
middle of the first 5 ch. work 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the last ch. in the preceding pattern figure. 
2d round (on the other side of.the mignardise).—9 









































































































































se. Separated : the bulk 
each by 1 ch. OE : : M of the gath- 
on the 9 loops a4 ; Ber iy ered skirt be- 
opposite the preced- low the waist line. 





ing round in the next 
hollow, then for one fig- 
ure work 9 ch., 1 sl. 





Sig The French apron is 
a simple but stylish 
































) little garment that Sih 
(slip stitch) on the first podeects che hice = = 
of these, 11 se. on the wool dresses that are SS 


9 ch., 1 sl. on the st. 
(stitch) on which the 
preceding sl, was work- 
ed, then 4 se. separated 


now put on children 
as early as the third 
winter. It may be 
made of sheer white 













































io? ‘ s ie. dain otal 2 
each by 1 ch. on the Fig. 2—Covek ror Sora Pitiow, Fic. 1. muslin, or of cam- 
next 4 loops, 1 ch., fast- Pornt Lace Emsrorpery. hela’ ov alee of wiiite ig a 
: en together the follow- or gray linen . : 
Fig. 1.—Mienarpise anp Crocnet Epaine ing 4 loops with 1 se., 1 o: ‘ Fig. 2.—MIGNarRDISE AND CrocnetT Encine 
FOR LINGERIE. ch., 4 se. separated each ror LINGERIE. 


by 1 ch. 
on the next 4 loops, 1 figure as before, but fasten the 5th 
sc. to the corresponding st. in the first figure, and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—Take a second piece of mignardise and 
on one side work one round like the preceding round, observ- 
ing the illustration; in this round fasten the two figures to 
the corresponding figures, and the se. at the extremity of a 
point to the corresponding st. in the preceding round. 4th 
round (on the other side of the mignardise).—Like the 2d 
round, but the design should come transposed. 5th round.— 
* 1 sc. on the next point in the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 se. 
on the vein between the next two figures, 8 ch., and repeat 
from *. 6th round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with mignardise and crochet 
cotton No. 60, as follows: Ist round (on one side of the mi- 
gnardise).—1 sl. (slip stitch) on the second following loop, 
twice alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. on the third follow- 
ing loop; then 5 ch., * twice alternately 1 sl. on the second 
following loop, 7 ch.; then pass over 1 loop, fasten together 
the next two loops with 1 sl., twice alternately 7 ch.,1 sl. on 
the second following loop; then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, twice alternately 
5 ch., 1 sl. on the third follow- 
ing loop; then 14 ch., 1 sl. on 
the second following loop, sev- 
en times alternately 13 ch., 1 
sl. on the fourth following 
loop; then 14 ch., but after 
the sixth of these take up the 
middle st. of each of the 7 ch. 
scallops worked previously and 
consisting of 13 ch. each on 
the needle, and draw the st. 
through in such a manner as 
to form a rosette as shown by 
the illustration; besides this, 
fasten the eleventh of the 14 
ch. to the fourth of the 14 ch. 
worked previously (to do this, |» © | 
drop the st. from the needle, Fig. 5.—Cunp’s FRENCH APRON. 
insert the latter in the corre- Wirn Cur Paper Parrern. 
sponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 1 sl. on the second following loop, twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, but fasten always 
the middle of the 5 ch. to the middle st. of the 5 ch. opposite ; 
then 5 ch., fasten the middle of these to the 5 ch. opposite, and 
repeat from *«. 2d round.—x 1 sl. on the middle of the next 
7 ch. in the preceding round, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the next 
7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the following 7 ch., 6 ch., 1 sl. 
on the middle of the next 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next st. to which to the neck by the notches, leaving it open in the back, 
the fastening was done, 5. ch.,and repeat from *. 38d round and close the waist with buttons and button-holes. Close 
(on the other side of the mignardise).— * 4 sl. separated each Fig. 4.—Cutin’s Frinvxsse _ Fig. 2,—Cuttp’s Nieut Fig. 3.—Cuttp’s Day Draw- the seams of the sleeve ; place the long seam to the notch 


r 


‘ 7 Permooat.—Wiru Cut Drawers wita Stookines. ERs AND Waist.—Wirs Cur; +k pe . “ on 2 we 
by 1 ch. on the middle four loops above the next rosette form- ivan Pane Winn Cor Paren Parvenn. Pasnr Pieces in the back part, and the short one to that in the frent 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF CHILD'S 
LINGERIE, CONSISTING OF NIGHT WRAPPER, 
NIGHT DRAWERS WITH STOCKINGS, DAY 
DRAWERS AND WAIST, PRINCESSE 
PETTICOAT, AND FRENCH APRON. 

Nicut Wrarprer.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, and collar. Cut the back and back of collar 
on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut the other parts 
lengthwise, and turn under the front as notched at the top 
and bottom for a hem. Baste the seams according to the 
notches. Close the seam of the sleeve. The notches near 
the bottom show where to turn up for the cuff. Place 
the long seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part, 
and the short one to that in the front part of the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing. Sew the 
collar to the neck, meeting the notches, and turn down in 
the line of perforations. Close the front with buttons and 
button-holes. Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made 
in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a child of one 
year, 1 yard; fora child 
of four years, 1} yards; 
for a child of seven 
years, 1} yards. 

Nicut DRAWERS WITH 
Srocxines. — This pat- 
tern is in five pieces— 
body, back of waist, 
sleeve, collar, and sole 
of the foot. Place the 
pattern lengthwise on 
the material, the back 
of the waist on the edge 
of the goods ; the notch- 
es at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn 
forthe hem. Close the 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams, also the seam up 
the back and front. 
Cut a slit in each side 
in the line of perfora- 
tions, and face the open- 
ing with muslin. Gather across the top of the back, and 
sew on a belt the length of the lower part of the back 
of the waist, and attach this belt to the back of the waist 
with buttons and button-holes. Close the seams in the 
leg, and fold the narrow part of the leg together at the 
bottom, meeting the two notches which form the heel; 
add this to the sole, completing the foot. Join the collar 


> > 


Fig. 1.—Sora Pirttow.—Porst Lace Emprowerry.—{[See Fig. 2. 








Fig. 1.—Cutty’s Nicgut Wrap- 
PER.—WitH Cur Paper Pattern. 





Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-5, Child’s Lingerie—Night Wrapper, Night Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron—for Child from 1 to7 Years old, in Seven Si_es, 
C yee x ficty sata: from 18 to 24 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on’ Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Set.) 2 
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part of the armhole. The perforations show the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in this 
pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a child 
of one year, 1} yards; for a child of four years, 
24 yards; for a child of seven years, 2 yards. 

Day Drawers anp Watst.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front and back of waist and 
drawers. Double the leg of the drawers on the 
side (indicated by a line of perforations for the 
opening), and lay lengthwise on a fold of the 
goods to avoid a seam. Cut the back of the 
waist on the edge of the goods, and turn it un- 
der at the notch in the top and bottom for a 
hem. Close the seams of the waist according to 
the notches. Close the back with buttons and 
button-holes. Close the seams of the drawers 
legs, meeting the single notches, and also the seam 
in the back. Cut a slit each side in the line of 
perforations. Face the opening with muslin. 
Gather across the top of the front and back. 
Sew a band to the gathers, putting the middle 
even with the middle of the front and back, and 
the ends even with the edges of the opening. At- 
tach the drawers to the waist with buttons and 
button-holes. Allowance for quarter-inch seams 
is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a child 
of one year, } of a yard; for a child of four years, 
§ of a yard; for a child of seven years, 1 yard. 

Princesse Perticoat.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, side front, back, side back, and 
skirt. Cut the front of the skirt indicated by a 
single perforation, and the front of the waist 
lengthwise on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Place the straight edge of the back on the edge 
of the goods; the notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn the hem. Cut the remaining 
pieces lengthwise. Close the seams according to 
the notches. Turn under the right edge of the 
skirt in the back for a hem about half an inch 
wide, and the other edge for a narrow hem; lap 
the right one over the left, and tack the lower 
part, thus forming the opening. Gather the top 
of the skirt, and sew to the waist. Allowance for 
quarter-inch seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a child 
of one year, 1 yard; for a child of four years, 14 
yards; for a child of seven years, 1% yards. 

Frencu Apron.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and the whole of the sleeve. Cut 
the front with the long straight edge on a fold of 
the goods to avoid a seam, and the back on the 
edge of the goods. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn fora hem. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the sleeve. Close 
the seams as notched. Place the notch in the 
top of the sleeve even with the corresponding 
notch in the armhole, and sew in the sleeve, leav- 
ing it open on the under part. Face the neck 
with a narrow facing, and run in a shirr string ; 
draw it up the size required for the neck. Al- 
lowance of one-quarter of an inch for seams is 
made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, for a child 
of one year, { of a yard; for a child of four years, 
1 yard; for a child of seven years, 14 yards. 





ALL ABOUT A LITTLE BIRD. 


Ir was not in the blooming May, 
It was not in the dimply spring, 
But deep in the leaden gray 
Of the new year’s bitterest day, 
That a sweet little bird that had lost her way, 
A tiny feathery thing, 
Lightly perched on my heart’s bare spray 
(Poor little bird, she had lost her way !) 
And folded her downy wing, 
And chirruped and sung on my heart's bare spray, 
Folding her soft wee wing. 


Sitting alone and apart 
Her notes rang clear and keen, 
And lo! with a strange sweet start, 
An exquisite shuddering smart, 
Each unborn bud in my frozen heart, 
Pent in its deeps unseen, 
Flashed to the light, a quivering dart 
(Each yearning bud in my frozen heart) 
And thrilled into poignant green ; 
And now she nests in my leafy heart, 
Embowered in the shadowy green. 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. XL.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “ Granpmotugr’s Money,” “ Lrrrie Kate 
Krusy,” “ Poor Humanrry,” Ero. 


“© coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEABE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE NEW FRIEND. 


Vioter Hitpersrannr’s strength did not return 
that evening; even the assurance of Miss Dag- 
nell’s faith in her had no power to bring the col- 
or to her cheeks. The crisis had come; the 
worst was known; the whole truth seemed to 
have given her new friends and brought her 

of mind, but she remained very weak and 
ill. Ifthe ship had reached the harbor, the storm 
had shattered it sadly. What of the on-coming 
sto-m which it must sail out to meet again? And 
what cf the preparationis to resist it? 

“You are far from strong yet,” said Ursula to 
her, half an hour after Mr. Hilderbrandt’s depart- 
ure. “ Will you not go to your room ?” 

“Jf you will come with me—if you will sit 





with me for a little while,” replied Violet, almost 
imploringly. 

“Would you not prefer the company of Miss 
Oliver ?” asked Ursula. 

“No. Ihave so much to explain to you now,” 
replied Violet. 

“Yes—now,” answered Ursula, like an echo. 
“ But why not leave this till the morning? I can 
guess what has occurred. I have heard all.” 

“Ah! but I want you to know me as well as 
my history,” said Violet, earnestly; “and pardon 
me, Miss Dagnell, but I wish to know more of 
you and your goodness.” 

“Have they told you how. very good I am?” 
asked Ursula, sadly, and yet with a ring of satire 
in her sadness. 

“ He has.” 

“ My cousin Tom, you mean ?” inquired Ursula. 

“ Yes.” 

“It is kind of him to sing my praises. I can 
not do it for myself,” said she; and a heavy sigh 
escaped her, which was not to be repressed, and 
which startled her listener by its intensity. 

They were sitting in the library still, and Vio- 
let’s hand was resting on Ursula’s, which it had 
sought the instant after the recovery from her 
swoon. Mr. Oliver had crept out on tiptoe and 
left the ladies to themselves; he was glad to get 
away from them, before any thing fresh should 
arise to implicate him in the matter. He was 
disturbed by Miss Dagnell’s sudden appearance, 
and in his nervous condition already scented dan- 
ger from afar. Let him keep well out of it this 
time, and get these combustible atoms out of his 
house, too, as speedily as. possible. 

“They who are the best and wisest are always 
ready to protest against any goodness in them- 
selves,” said Violet, slowly. “Even in my little 
experience of life I have learned that one fact 
thoroughly.” 

“ You must not attempt to flatter me,” replied 
Ursula, coldly, “ for what you find in me may dis- 
appoint you very much. I am not a perfect 
woman: I have many enemies, and only one 
friend.” 

“ And that one is—” 

“The gentleman to whom I am engaged, and 
who told you of his own free-will.of our engage- 
ment, I think you said so, Miss Hilderbrandt ?” 

Ursula spoke like a woman still in doubt as to 
the truth, and still perplexed by it. 

“Yes,” answered Violet; “he told me of his 
engagement.” 

“We will go together to your room, if you 
wish,” said Ursula, in a kinder tone. ‘“ We shall 
be quiet there, and I shall have time to think 
what is best for you—for all of us,” she added, 
after a moment’s further consideration, as though 
the position needed it. 

Confidence being thus established between 
them, it seemed to Violet Hilderbrandt that the 
clouds were lifting, and that presently, with 
Heaven’s help, there might be light upon the 
path she was pursuing. The sense of the dan- 
gers of which her father had warned her receded 
into the background, now that she was not utter- 
ly alone. There were strong, brave friends at last 
to re-assure her, to fight her battles, and teach 
others to believe in her as they had done them- 
selves. Ah! strange circumstance of life—let 
her say fate, even !—that lucky journey across 
sea in the wild March morning when she ran 
away from home, and met Mr. Dagnell on board 
the Littlehampton steamer! 

In the seclusion of her own room she spoke a 
great deal of this Mr. Dagnell, and with that 
warmth of gratitude for the service he had ren- 
dered her which he would never allow her to ex- 
press in his presence. She could speak of him 
now, she thought, to one who understood him so 
well and loved him so truly as the pale-faced lit- 
tle lady there; Ursula Dagnell would be glad to 
listen to his praises from her lips, for she knew 
what an honest, earnest man he was. 

Ursula listened very attentively, but the face 
was set and grave, as though there were more 
pain than pleasure in remaining silent. She did 
not discourage the recital ; on the contrary, when 
the conversation seemed to flag a little, a leading 
question or two escaped the thin, closed lips. 
Violet forgot her weakness, and Ursula Dagnell 
did not remind her of it again. The younger 
woman was under analysis—under the micro- 
scope—and the elder was in search of truth, or 
of a flaw in the character of her to whose rescue 
she had been summoned. Weak or strong, in 
sickness or in health, it was necessary to under- 
stand Violet Hilderbrandt for good and all— 
even for evil and all—if this were a plot to lead 
him she loved into temptation. There might be 
Tom Dagnell’s battle to fight as well as her own, 
for what she knew to the contrary. She had left 
Broadlands that morning resolving to see and 
act for herself, and meet this mystery full front. 

It was not readily that the set expression of 
Ursula Dagnell’s countenance gave way, but there 
came a change to it after a while, and the gray 
eyes showed more womanly sympathy and in- 
terest. 

“May I ask how old you are?” Ursula said, 
suddenly. 

“T am eighteen years of age.” 


“So young!” murmured Ursula. “So very 
young to face the world !” 
“T am looking much older. I have had so 


much to think about, to plan, to fight against, 
that I often fancy lam turning gray. Don’t you 
think I look older than eighteen ?” she asked. 

“T thought you might be twenty possibly, but 
then I have not seen you at your best,” replied 
Ursula. “ You have been troubled; this day has 
been a trial to you.” 

“T am not sorry it has come; I am glad it has 
passed, if it leaves you a friend of mine,” said 
Violet, timidly. 

“IT am a poor hand at making friends, as I 
have told you,” said Ursula, less warmly again. 
“T take no more quickly to strangers than stran- 
gers take to me.” 





“That is because there is not time, perhaps, 
for you to understand each other; but I seem to 
know you already so thoroughly and well.” 

Ursula shivered a little, as though she were 
cold, and it was a very forced smile with which 
she answered her. 

“Mr. Dagnell has given me too good a charac- 
ter,” she said, “as he was in duty bound to do; 
but still the picture is flattering, and the colors 
are not my own with which he has painted me. 
God knows that!” she added, with a sudden 
warmth and earnestness that were particularly 
striking after her previous coldness of demeanor. 
Violet leaned forward in her chair, and looked 
closely into the faded face of the elder woman. 
She was amazed, but she hardly knew in what way 
toreply. Still she hazarded an answer, and it had 
been better unsaid, despite the flattery it uninten- 
tionally conveyed. 

“He is not likely to have been deceived in 
you, or to have deceived himself,” said Violet. 

“Why not ?” was the quick rejoinder. ‘Men 
and women deceive each other very often—of 
their own free-wills or against their natural con- 
victions. Deceit is more common than upright- 
ness. Surely you have found it so, Miss Hilder- 
brandt ?” 

“Ah! but my life has been so wild and un- 
real,” was the sad answer. 

“So has mine,” was the sharp, short comment 
here. 

“Miss Dagnell, you—” 

“T think so,” said Ursula, interrupting her, 
“for I have met with many surprises in my life. 
Even my engagement to my cousin is as wild 
and unreal as any thing that could have happen- 
ed tome. We seem hardly a match, I dare say, 
to you ?” 

“T understand why he should love you,” re- 
plied Violet. 

“T am older than he by some three years; I 
am a plain woman; we have quarrelled half our 
lives away,” said Ursula, with her hands clasped 
together painfully, but with her gaze fixed steadi- 
ly on Violet. 

“Still he loves you—what does it matter ?” 

“You understand this, you say ?” inquired Ur- 
sula, “It all seems natural to you?” 

“Yes—very natural.” 

“Can you understand, too, why I should love 
him ?” was the next inquiry. 

“Oh yes,” cried Violet, more readily; and the 
color deepened unconsciously in her face and the 
light glowed in her dark eyes as she replied. 

“ People have talked against him very much,” 
Ursula continued. “ He is always hasty, and not 
always just; he is brusque, unpolished, and at 
times uncharitable; he says bitter things, with- 
out much regard for others’ feelings; and he 
makes enemies quickly. His own father and 
mother can not be said to care for him, and 
would not shed a single tear if he were dead to- 
morrow.” 

“ But they are very hard and eccentric people, 
I have heard.” 

“So is he.” 

“T have not noticed it,” said Violet; “he has 
been always considerate and open-hearted. Sure- 
ly one more unselfish does not exist—a better or 
more honest gentleman seems impossible to me. 
But you know all this so well, for you love him. 
You see behind the little mannerisms of his char- 
acter how true a heart he has.” 

“T am the only one who has seen it—save 
yourself,” said Ursula. 

“ How strange!” 

“Yes, very strange, or very natural, I don’t 
know which,” said Ursula, speaking rapidly now ; 
“but I understand him, and I am as proud of my 
love for him as of his love for me. I could die 
for him very willingly, just as the women do upon 
the stage, and just as stagily, and I could strike 
down any one who tried to take his love away 
from me as surely as any tragedy queen who ever 
mouthed before the foot-lights.” 

“Who would be cruel enough to attempt it ?” 

“There is nothing crueler than a woman, the 
satirist says,” Ursula remarked; “and I am in- 
clined to believe him very often.” 

“ That is a creed I will not follow you in, Miss 
Dagnell.” 

“T will not ask you, at your age,” said Ursula, 
in reply; “ but we Dagnells are a strange race, 
and not a little revengeful. Tom is revengeful 
at times.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“T thought he was as revengeful and unfor- 
giving as the rest of us, but I was deceived,” said 
Ursula ; “ for he came back with no malice in his 
heart against us. And perhaps, in his place, I 
should have kept away forever.” 

“He was in the right, then ?” 

“ He was treated infamously by all of us.” 

“Tell me the whole story, please,” said Violet, 
eagerly. 

“Not now. It is late,” replied Ursula, “and 
we have been together too long.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Violet, with a sigh : “Iam keep- 
ing you away from him.” 

“Have you no lover?” Ursula inquired. “It 
is a plain question on a short acquaintance; but 
I will ask it, if you will allow me.” 

“ Neither lover nor true friend until I came to 
England.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then I found true friends.” 

“ And no lover ?” 

“ And no lover,” replied Violet. ‘‘ What could 
I do with him? How could he marry one whose 
life has been submerged as mine has,” she cried, 
“and who, at any moment, may pass into the 
shadow again? Oh, Miss Dagnell, I want peace, 
not romance.” 

“We will try and secure it for you.” 

“Heaven bless you for that assurance!” said 
Violet. “I am very glad you are my friend.” 

“You doubted me at first ?” 

“N—no,” replied Violet, hesitatingly ; “at first 
I thought—that—” 





Tt was difficult to explain, and Violet came to 
a full stop. 

“ People always dislike me,” said Ursula, very 
calmly. “I am not surprised at your first im- 
pression of me, Miss Hilderbrandt. And I came 
here full of doubts of you, and showed them 
quickly.” 

“They are dispelled now ?” asked Violet. 

“They are all gone,I think—I know,” said 
Ursula; and then, with a sudden impulse, she 
stooped forward, kissed her, bade her good-night, 
and went out of the room. 

When Ursula was seated in the drawing-room 
by the side of Tom Dagnell, she said to him, 

“T have seen your heroine.” 

Tom did not reply. He waited anxiously for 
his cousin’s verdict. 

“ And like her,” she added. 

“T am glad of that. I knew you would,” cried 
Tom, enthusiastically. 

“And will believe in her,” continued Ursula, 
“so long as she is fair with me.” 

“Do you doubt—” 

“She is very young; she is more of a child 
than a woman. I do not comprehend how one 
brought up as she has been can be so artless and 
unaffected. And,” added Ursula, “her virtues 
are not assumed; that I can see.” 

“T'll swear they are not,” cried Tom. 

“ And you are a judge of all that is excellent in 
woman,” said Ursula, in so strange a tone that 
Tom took time to reflect upon his answer. His 
own reply was apt enough and complimentary 
at last, but it had lagged on its way a little. 

“Or I should not have been so fortunate in my 
choice of a future helpmate,” he said, gallantly. 

The face softened at the compliment, and there 
were strange and sudden tears behind the crystal. 

“God bless you, Tom!” she murmured. “We 
will take care of this child for a time. I have 
been afraid of her—of your—of your coming down 
here at all. But my heart has grown stronger 
lately—much stronger.” 

Thus Ursula Dagnell’s mission had been a com- 
plete success; and thus the drop scene falls on 
pleasant groupings and perfect confidence all 
round, as in the last act of the play when the 
audience is shuffling to the portals, and the green 
curtain is going down for good. 

But this is only the end of an act, and of more 
acting than these “principal characters” were 
aware of at the time. 





BOOK ITZ 
MISERERE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW HOME. 


Tr was fair summer weather at Broadlands 
when the cousins brought home Violet Hilder- 
brandt. It was a strange ‘time for visitors, but 
this was a strange visitor to match, and one who 
was to give nobody trouble. Tom and his cousin 
left Elmslie House the next morning, with Mr. 
Hilderbrandt’s daughter in charge. It seemed a 
wise and politic measure to get away from Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Oliver entirely agreed with 
them, and was only too ready to place his car- 
riage at their disposal for immediate conveyance 
to the station. 

Fanny Oliver shed many tears at Violet’s de- 
parture, begged she would write to her, and prom- 
ised to write herself—‘ oh, almost every day !”— 
and Marcus shook hands fishily all round, and 
sent his respectful compliments to his parents, 
and an intimation, to all whom it might concern, 
that he should be back on the tenth of June next, 
and please see his room was ready and his bed 
carefully aired. 

The journey from Birmingham to Littlehamp- 
ton was accomplished without any incident by the 
way, and it was in the misty eventime that the 
three travellers were driven along the broad car- 
riage drive to the entrance doors of Sir John Dag- 
nell’s mansion. 

“This is your home, then,” said Violet: “ you 
should be happy here, you two.” 

“We have found happiness of late days,” was 
Ursula’s answer, “or a something like it,” she 
added, with a reserve. 

Tom did not respond. His mind was busy with 
other thoughts. He had gone away in haste and 
left a father sick unto death, and he would not 
have been shocked to find the blinds down before 
every window of the great house. Only a few 
days ago since he had departed, and yet what a 
new lifetime it had been, and how full of changes 
and surprises! He did not know how many; he 
had not the courage to dwell upon one great 
change, one cruel surprise, of which the proof 
might rise some day against him like a ghost out 
of its deep grave. He was sad and thoughtful 
as he looked toward home, and Ursula, quick to 
notice any change in him, said, 

“What are you thinking of, Tom ?” 

“Of a hundred things,” was his evasive an- 
swer, “and which are too mixed up for explana- 
tion at present. Thic is the home from which I 
ran away,” he said, turning to Violet; “I always 
feel the shadow of it resting like a weight on me 
when I approach the place.” 

“T was not aware you disliked Broadlands in 
itself,” said Ursula. 

“T shall not be sorry to get clear of it,” Tom 
replied. “ The house will fall-to Marcus’s share, 
not to mine, I suppose, and I rejoice at it. But, 
by Jove! here I am thinking of the poor old gov- 
ernor’s possessions, after all my protests !” 

The welcome to Broadlands was not wholly un- 
friendly, although partaking of a mixed charac- 
ter, at which Violet Hilderbrandt might have 
wondered in her heart. The servants came into 
the hall to do them reverence, with old Robin 
Fisher at their head; and the grave, set visages 
which accompanied their bows to Miss Dagnell 
were the more marked by contrast with the beam- 
ing smiles bestowed in the direction of the young 
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master. Cabbage, who formed one of the arrival 
party, slouched into the hall with his tongue out, 
as though conscious of some satire in the wel- 
come home, and stretched himself full length 
upon the hall mat immediately the door was 
closed, as if glad to get back and be once more 
at his ease, 

“ How is my father, Robin 2” were Tom’s first 
words. 

“A leetle fretful; not getting on quite so well 
with her ladyship as with Miss Dagnell, perhaps, 
Master Tom ; but tolerably well, considerin’,” said 
the butler, after a moment’s grave reflection on 
the subject. “He is pretty much as you left him, 
take him in the lump.” 

“ Well, that is good news,” said Tom. 
go up and see him.” 

“T will join you in a few minutes, when I have 
shown Miss Hilderbrandt her room,” said Ursula. 
“Tell Sir John I will not be long.” 

“My mother—” 

“Lady Dagnell has gone to Arundel for a 
drive,” explained Mr. Fisher. 

“She is well, of course ?” asked Tom. 

“Her ladyship is very well,” replied Robin. 
“T think I heard her say she would be glad when 
Miss Dagnell returned to help her nurse Sir John, 
as he was uncommon trying; but still her lady- 
ship is very well.” 

“Has she been much in attendance upon him ?” 
asked Ursula, with sudden interest. 

“She was with him quite five minutes yester- 
day,” said Robin, dryly, as he moved slowly away 
with his hands crossed behind his back. He did 
not withdraw wholly from the hall, however, for 
as Ursula and Violet went up the broad stairs he 
stepped forward again and touched our hero on 
the arm. 

“ May I take the liberty of asking who that is, 
now?” he said, in a husky whisper. “It’s a 
strange face to me, Master Tom.” 

“And has no right to be here without your 
permission, eh ?” said Tom, laughingly. 

“T don’t mind that,” was the reply. ‘“ You 
needn’t be hard on me. I’m glad to see it, for 
that matter,” said the butler. 

“ Why ?” 

“t's a nice face,” said Fisher. “It’s a bright, 
wholesome sort of good looks that will light the 
place up a bit. Who is the lady?” 

“Miss Hilderbrandt—a friend of Miss Dag- 
nell’s,” answered Tom. 

“Miss Hil—and Miss Ursula’s friend too? Did 
you say Hilderbrandt ?” asked the old man, as if 
in doubt still. 

“Yes, I said Hilderbrandt,” replied Tom. “ You 
told me once the name was familiar to you.” 

“Yes, and I told you why. Does Sir John ex- 
pect the lady ?” 

“T am going to inform him she is here ;” and 
Tom went up the stairs to communicate the ti- 
dings to his father. He was not quite satisfied 
with Mr. Fisher’s manner, but the old butler was 
garrulous, and he thought he would not tell 
him at once that this was the daughter of the 
Paul Hilderbrandt of whom Fisher had once 
spoken. 

Tom knocked lightly for admittance at the 
door of his father’s room, and Mrs. Coombe was 
quick to respond. 

“We heard the wheels, Sir,” said she, with a 
little bob of her comely person at the sight of our 
hero; “and Sir John thought it must be you and 
Miss Dagnell back again.” 

“ He is about the same, I hear ?” 

“He is dreadfully fidgety this morning,” said 
the nurse, in a low tone, “restless and peevish— 
awful. But,” in a louder key, and evidently for 
the edification of the patient within the apart- 
ment, “this way, Mr. Dagnell; you will find Sir 
John looking quite well and strong again.” 

“That’s no reason you should baw! like that,” 
said the querulous voice behind the screen. “Come 
in and say what you have to say—don’t make that 
noise outside.” 

Tom entered at this crude request, shook hands 
with his father, who sat crouched in his chair be- 
fore the fire, despite the summer that was upon 
them now, in the same attitude as he had left him 
a few days ago. It was as if he had sat there all 
the time waiting for his son. 

“ Ah! you have thought fit to come home again, 
have you?” said Sir John, bitterly. “It did not 
seem quite seemly for the father to die alone, like 
a rat in a hole.” 

“T am sorry if my absence has disturbed you 
in any way, father,” replied Tom; “I understood 
you did not object to my departure.” 

“You did not tell me what you were going off 
in such a hurry about,” grumbled Sir John ; “ you 
pretended it was to see Marcus.” 

“You know, then?” 

“ As much as Ursula thought it worth her while 
to tell me,” said Sir John—“ that there was a 
woman in the way, and she was not going to stand 
that sort of thing. What the devil have you been 
upto,Tom? What womanisit? Can’t you open 
your mouth, now you are back ?” 

Tom was considerably astonished, but he said, 
calmly, 

“A friend of mine—a friend of Ursula’s.” 

“Ursula never had a friend—don’t tell me 
that,” was the quick reply. 

“A friend of Ursula’s,’ repeated his son, 
“whom she has brought back to spend a few 
days with her.” 

“Ursula has brought back that woman ?” 

“That lady is with her now,” said Tom, with 
emphasis. “We thought the change would do 
her good, as she has been far from well, and not 
free from trouble, I will tell you the whole story, 
if you wish.” 

“T don’t want to hear any thing about it,” Sir 
John answered. “I don’t care for a parcel of 
strange people in the house, but if you keep her 
out of my way, I shall have nothing to say, until I 
get down stairs again. Ursula will look sharp 
enough after her for all of us, I’ll wager—though 

what she has dragged her here for, the Lord only 


“T will 





knows. 
ment ? 

“My mother is not at home.” 

“ Ah! it’s no matter what she says,” he remark- 
ed; “she’s never twice alike with her temper. She 
has led me a fine life since you and Ursula sneak- 
ed off, coming in here with her complaints, as if 
I had not enough of my own to amuse me. Is 
Marcus back ?” inquired Sir John. 

“ He will extend his stay another week.” 

“T don’t want him—he was never like a son to 
me,” muttered Sir John. “If I had my way, I'd 
cut him clean out of my will to-night. Is old 
Oliver well?” 

“Very well.” 

“Tm sorry for that,” observed the sick man. 
“A little of my affliction would do him a deal of 
good. It would take some of his abominable pride 
down. I hate people who flaunt their riches in 
your face. Where is Ursula?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“She will be here in a few minutes.” 

“T never said she wouldn’t,” replied Sir John; 
“T asked you where she was?” 

“She is with Miss Hilderbrandt.” 

Sir John Dagnell’s lower jaw dropped, and he 
remained open-mouthed for a while, with his eyes 
glaring at his son, 

“Miss Hilderbrandt,” he said at last; “that is 
—the name of the young woman—who has been 
brought into my house, then?” There was a dif- 
ficulty in getting his words out, and his breath 
had become very short and quick. Tom Dagnell 
did not fail to notice the change in his parent at 
the mention of Violet’s name, although he re- 
frained from any comment. He said, simply, 

“ Yes, that is the name.” 

“Ts she a foreigner?” asked Sir John; “for 
I hate foreigners.” 

“ Her father is a German, her mother an Eng- 
lishwoman.” 

“‘ Where does she come from ?” 

“ Paris.” 

“Ursula did not tell me her name was Hilder- 
brandt,” muttered Sir John; “not that it matters 
to me what her name is, but still one does not care 
to be kept in the dark as to all that is going on in 
his own family. Perhaps she did not know ?” 
He waited for an answer to this question from 
his son, and Tom, remembering the telegram which 
had summoned him to Birmingham, said, 

“Yes, Ursula knew the lady’s name.” 

“ Before she left here to join you?” said Sir 
John, still singularly persistent on the point. 
“Yes, before then.” 

Sir John twisted his fingers together and crack- 
ed every joint unpleasantly, but he did not answer 
for a while. When he spoke, at last, the same 
topic was evidently troubling him, 

“ Ursula was in too great a passion, I suppose, 
to remember any thing save that you were love- 
making on the sly,” said Sir John; “that’s like 
her—when she once flies up, there’s no doing any 
thing with her.” 

“Was she very much excited at my letter?” 
inquired Tom. 

“She would not stop in the place another 
minute, she said ; she walked up and down, up and 
down, this room and the corridor, and went on 
like a mad woman,” was the father’s answer. 
“ Any one would have thought she had escaped 
from an asylum, or that you were something awful- 
ly searce and precious. And to go on like that 
here, and excite me in my weak state! That wasa 
kind and charitable proceeding, wasn’t it ?” 

“Probably you said something to irritate her, 
Sir?” suggested Tom, whose heart had grown 
heavy during the last few moments. “ Ursula 
does not readily lose her self-command.” 

“T remember saying something about you—I 
don’t know what it was now, but it was said in 
my usual calm, good-tempered sort of manner— 
and she raged like a tigress, and said she would go 
to Birmingham at once, and I might die and be 
damned for what she cared. No, I think / made 
that remark when she began to aggravate me.” 

“T did not know there had been any difference 
between you. Surely it was unnecessary,” said 
Tom. 

“Yes, Tom, it was quite unnecessary,” said 
Ursula’s voice, so close behind them that both 
father and son were startled. “I am still more 
sorry that Sir John should have mentioned it.” 

“Tt does not matter,’ Tom answered. “‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’” 

“He told me he would not speak of it, but” 
—with a severe glance in the direction of the 
invalid—“ it is only one more breach of faith be- 
tween us,” 

Sir John Dagnell winced as though she had 
lashed at him with a whip. He was completely 
cowed and submissive; he had not one word to 
urge in his defense. 

“T had forgotten, Ursula,” he whimpered. “TI 
am extremely sorry, but Tom began his infernal 
questioning, and wormed the whole truth out of 
me. I am too credulous and simple for this 
world, and it is that which makes me fear some- 
times I sha’n’t get over my attack.” 

“T dare say I was excited at leaving Broadlands 
in hot haste,” said Ursula, thoughtfully. “I 
scarcely remember. I was very anxious to get 
away, and it is possible I was jealous still of your 
interest in any one whom I did not -know, and 
whom I had never seen. You are not angry with 
me, Tom? I was very, very unhappy.” 

“Angry, Ursula—no. But I hardly under- 
stand—” 

“Don’t try. All is past, and this is the be- 
ginning of the new life,” she said, earnestly. “TI 
see it shining on us now.” 

“Tis a fair prospect in the light,” Tom answer- 
ed, as he rested his hand upon her shoulder, 
“and we will not trouble ourselves with the by- 
gones.” 

He went out of the room, and left uncle and 
niece together. Ursula sat down in the chair 
which he had vacated, crossed her hands in her 


What does your mother say to the ar- 
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lap, and looked at the sick man almost wearily. 


“ Well,” she said, “ have you any thing to ask 
me?” 

“You did not tell me her name was Hilder- 
brandt,” he said. 

“Tt was as well not.” 

“Surely not Ais daughter in this house?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, his daughter.” 

“Paul Hilderbrandt’s ?” 

“Paul Hilderbrandt’s !” she echoed. 

“Why have you brought her here?’ was his 
next inquiry—* tell me that.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


es new year brought with it an unexpected 
‘cold wave,”’ attended by a furious, drift- 
ing snow-storm. Thousands in this city and 
vicinity rejoiced when New-Year’s morn dawned 
bright and pleasant; but thick clouds slowly 
gathered, and before night-fall pedestrians mak- 
ing their round of friendly calls found their foot- 
steps hindered by the damp white snow. As 
evening advanced, the storm increased ; and on 
Thursday morning our city was wrap in a 
soft white mantle, and the snow still falling, but 
the air was soft and mild. But there came a 
sudden change, and the following day opened 
with bitter cold and a long-continued and vio- 
lent gale, which drove the icy air into every 
nook and corner of even well-protected houses, 
and the suffering of those who shivered in mis- 
erable tenements may be better imagined than 
described. The thermometer fell to 3° below 
zero, but it was the flerce gale that made the cold 
so unendurable. 

The following record of lowest temperature 
in New York city during the last nine years will 
interest our readers: 


Lowest. Lowest, 
WW rccdscces 1° above. BIB. .cocsees 6° below. 
Wh ccccsece 1° below. 187%6......00. 2° below. 
, ee 5° above. , . See 9° above. 
WB ccccosess 2° above. WeBrcccecsee 9° above. 
BRE. .cscecee 4° above. , a 8° below. 


According to the reesrds of the Signal Serv- 

ice, although the thermometer reached 6° be- 
low zero in 1875, the mercury remained at that 
point only two hours, and the average tempera- 
ture of the coldest day that year was 1}° higher 
than on January 3, 1879. 
From every part of the country reports have 
come of the intensely cold weather, the mercury 
falling in different places to 10°, 15°, 20°, and 
even 24° below zero. But, in addition to the 
bitter cold, a furious, blinding, blocking snow- 
storm raged for three or four days in some sec- 
tions, particularly in Northern, Western, and 
Central New York. Country roads became whol- 
ly impassable, railroad trains were blockaded, 
and passengers snow-bound for days. Snow- 
drifts were estimated in some places at from ten 
to thirty feet high, snow-ploughs proved use- 
less, and all attempts to force a passage were 
abandoned during the severest ofthestorm. At 
Syracuse, Auburn, Oswego, and at many other 
places no such storm has been known “ within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 





The funeral of the late Caleb Cushing took 
place at his residence in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 6. The services were very 
simple, although a large concourse of people as- 
sembled to pay their respects to the memory of 
the deceased. The burial was in Oak Hill Cem- 
etery. In the death of Caleb Cushing New Eng- 
land has lost one of her most able statesmen. 
He was born on January 17, 1800, and died on 
the second day of the present month. He grad- 
uated at Harvard, and began the practice of law 
at Newburyport. In his long political career 
he showed himself a man of remarkable abili- 
ties and extended information, and he rendered 
many important services to his country as a le- 
gal adviser and a diplomatist. 





What strange possibilities lie in the future it 
1s impossible to tell. Now the public are eager- 
ly looking forward to the promised benefits of 
electric light; and yet, before that is half de- 
veloped, suggestions of a new phosphorescent 
light are made. From hints that have been 
thrown out it would seem that if ever this new 
method of lighting is perfected, it will only be 
necessary to paint the ceilings of a house with 
this phosphorescent sulphide of calcium for in- 
terior illumination, and by applying it to the 
outside walls it will prevent all need of street 
lamps! 





Extra wrappings when going out of doors for 
exercise are less important than the retaining 
of sufficient clothing after exercise. Persons 
often ‘catch cold” from throwing off extra , 
ments immediately after exercise which has 
heated the body. 


It will be useless for the ice companies to tell 
the public next summer that there was a short 
supply of ice this season. We areall convinced 
that there is plenty of ice to be gathered; and 
the ice-cutters are busily at work on the frozen 
surface of the Hudson River, housing this need- 
ful luxury for our comfort when winter blasts 
have changed to summer’s heat. 





According to reliable medical authority, in or- 
der to prevent the spread of scarlet fever, com- 
plete isolation of those who have the disease is 
absolutely essential, as well as the prevention of 
all contact with those in attendance on them. 
The house should be thoroughly ventilated, so 
that the infectious poison from the patient may 
be diluted. Clothing should be thoroughly dis- 
infected, and the soiled linen of the stck should 
not be mingled with that of other members of 
the household. When the patient has recovered, 
the sick-room, as well as the bedding, furniture, 
carpet, ete., should be most thoroughly disin- 
fected. The scarlet fever is infectious through- 
out its whole course, but is believed to be most 
intensely so os the period of desquamation, 
or when the skin is peeling off. Hence it is ev- 
ident that ifa convalescent child 1s sent to school 


to school, the germs of the disease are dissemi- 
nated. 





Disastrous fires usually increase in number 
with the fall of the ther ter. The ity 








for larger fires often causes special danger from 
overheated pipes and flues, and many a home is 


at this period, or if children from the family go , 


reduced to ashes and families are turned out into 
the cold. Among the public buildings destroyed 
by fire during the cold snap which occurred ear- 
bey January was the Post-office in Chicago, 
e letter mails were saved, but many valuable 
‘overnment papers are believed to be destroyed. 
he Chicago Post-office seems ‘‘ fated,” it having 
been burned twice before, in the great fires of 
1871 and 1874, 





On the cold Friday night of the first week in 
January there were 434 homeless and vagrant 
r persons gratuitously lodged in the station- 
ouses of this city. Nearly one-half of these 
were women. Some of these were deserving, 
but unfortunate; others were drunken tramps. 
But moral lessons are useless when a person is 
freezing. Deserving or not, common humanity 
demands that he be sheltered and warmed. 





There are many mistaken votaries in the field 
of art. Although one laboring under a mistake 
is usually the last to become conscious of it, a 
little anecdote of Rossini may convey a sugges- 
tion. An ambitious musician persecuted the 

t master till he induced him to listen to a 
‘uneral march which he had composed on the 
death of Meyerbeer. Rossini listened while the 
com r played it through. When be had fin- 
ished, there was a blank silence. ‘ Well, maes- 
tro?’ said the composer, questioningly. Ros- 
sini still seemed plunged in deep abstraction. 
“Well, maestro,” again repeated the performer, 
“what do you think of my march ?”’ 

“ Ah!’ said Rossini, rousing himself, ‘I was 
thinking what a pity it was that you had not 
died, and that Meyerbeer had not written your 
funeral march.”’ 





Classes are about to be formed in St. Peters- 
burg for the instruction of women in medicine, 
and when their studies are completed, they will 
be attached to the medical staff of the Russian 
army. Some time ago the Emperor of Russia 
granted a charter to a university for women, 
and the Minister of War, having seen in the late 
war that the regular medical army staff was 
insufficient to attend the enormous number of 
sick and wounded, approves of training women 
physicians for army practice. 





According to statements made in the Boston 
Medical a mes oe Journal, it appears that sev- 
eral physicians during the yellow fever epidemic 
went from Ohio and Indiana relying upon the 
theory that yellow fever always attacked its vic- 
tims at night, while sleeping, and that sleeping 
in upper rooms and the use of quinine were pow- 
erful preventives. Accordingly they used qui- 
nine daily, did not go out after night-fall, and 
slept in third or fourth story rooms. But of 
twenty-eight who had not had the fever, not one 
escaped. All who were unacclimated were at- 
tacked. Of a delegation of eleven nurses from 
Cincinnati, but one was alive at the end of the 
epidemic, and he was the only one of the num- 
ber who had had the fever. On the other hand, 
of four physicians and fifty-four nurses from 
Charleston, all of whom had suffered from the 
fever in previous epidemics, not one was attack- 
ed in Memphis. 


A police officer reports that there are 300 bird- 
houses in the branches of the trees of Union 
Square—a larger number, certainly, than a casu- 
al observer would havesupposed. Some of these 
houses are old and leaky, and it is announced 
that the sparrows of Union Square are to have 
about one hundred and fifty new ‘‘ cottages”’ fur- 
nished for their accommodation. 





One of the chief railway engineers in India has 
a wife who does not confine herself to domestic 
and social duties, but interests herself in her 
husband’s business. She has a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of railway construc- 
tion, and knows a good deal about the details, 
and she not only exercises supervision over the 
workmen employed, but even gives orders oc- 
casionally which would only be expected from 
her husband. The workmen are quite accus- 
tomed to this lady’s presence, and do not resent 
her interference. They have, however, given her 
sobriquets, one being, ‘“‘The ruling gradient ;’’ 
another, ‘“ One-in-a-thousand.” 





The British Medical Journal expresses the opin- 
ion that the Princess Alice without doubt con- 
tracted the disease of which she died (diphtheria) 
from her sick daughter by direct transference of 
infectious matter by the interchange of kisses. 
Although bad drainage may have been one cause 
of the spread of the malady in the ducal palace, it 
can scarcely be regarded as the only one, as of 
the sixty persons forming the household of the 
Grand Duke, no one outside the immediate fam- 
ily contracted the disease. And it is believed 
that the Princess Victoria, who was first attack- 
ed, took the infection from direct contact with 
some other child who was recovering from it. 
Within eight days six members of the royal fam- 
ily were seized with the disease. It is manifest, 
therefore, what are some of the a 
needful when diphtheria enters any family. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To sor. Rioz.—Put one quart of water, or as much 
as will cover the rice, and a tea-spoonful of salt on the 
fire. When it boils put in a pint of rice, well picked 
and cleaned ; let it boil a quarter of an hour; be sure 
not to stir it. When it is tender, pour off all the water, 
and let it stand, not too near the fire, an hour, or till it 
is well soaked, and the grains separate. 

Purr Frrrrers.—To one pint of milk put eight spoon- 
fuls of flour, mixing them well together. Grease a pot 
well, put the batter in, and scald it. Stir all the time 
it is on the fire. When cold, add fourteen eggs well 
beaten ; then beat all together until the batter is very 
light, when, like other fritters, they are to be fried in 
plenty of boiling lard. 

Mas. Pzevis’s Puppixe.—One pound of flour, twelve 
ounces of butter, twelve ounces of fruit, eight ounces 
of sugar, six eggs, some mace and wine. It is best boil- 
ed in a cake screw set in boiling water in an oven, as 
a baked custard, Sauce of butter, sugar, spice, and 
wine, stirred in a pint of well-boiled flour gruel. 

Ba.trwors Kisers.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar well powdered, the whites of five eggs. The 
oven must be just warm enough to brown fiour, and 
the lid heated in the same degree. Do not let them 
stand after being mixed. Let them be placed on but- 





tered sheets of paper, and kept in the oven two hours. 
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THE PROTECTOR. 


HIS timid little damsel feels in sore need of | 


protection as she glides in the dim twilight 
through the great Elizabethan hall, lined with 


effigies of grim knights in armor, on whom she 


28 open-eyed as she clings close to the noble 
-hound by her side, 
heard of the wild adventures of these doughty 
warriors come trooping through her brain, and 
she half expects to see one of them slip from 
his niche and clutch her with his mailed hand. 
Her comrade, however, is disturbed by no un- 
real terrors, watchful as he is for the approach 
of actual danger. Mark how intently he listens 


All the stories that she | 
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THE PROTECTOR. 


to every noise, 


and how his whole being seems 
| on the 


alert to ward off all harm from his young 
mistress, who may well rely with confidence on 
so faithful and sturdy a protector. 


RANK VEGETATION 
See illustration on page 76. 


HIS allegorical picture contains a moral of 


munity. It is a well-known fact that the country 
is overrun with a rank growth of cheap and per- 
nicious literature, corrupting in its influence, and 
| destructive to public morality. The results of 


| this are patent to all, 


| downfall 
| vice culled from the pages of some immoral nov 


| which good republicans are 
the deepest significance to the whole com- | 


Many a youth who ends a 
once promising career in a felon’s cell dates his 
and ruin to the lessons of seductive 


el or paper while yet in the school-room; 
many a woman goes through life with her taste 


vitiated and moral standard lowered from the 


} same evil cause. 


In the effete monarchies of the Old World, at 
presumed to rail, 
there exist censorships of the press, originally 
intended, beyond doubt, to purify literature, how- 
ever far they may fall short of their purpose. 


| Such institutions are dangerous in tendency, and 
| very properly disallowed here. 


But since noth- 


and | 


ing of the kind finds place among us 
more behooves public 


, it all the 
opinion to exercise this 
censorship on its own part, and to set its face 
against all publications tending to corrupt the 
youth of the land. fearful responsibility de 
volves on the people in this mattez, and more 
especially on the heads of families and all 1 

have the young in charge. No book or pa 

should be placed in a child’s hands that has not 
een carefully read and approved by some per 
son of competent judgment, and no publication 
of a character unfit fo ly reading 
allowed to cross the threshold of the home. The 
accountability with the public that en- 
courages this poisonous r g, either actively 


should be 
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or passively. Let it withhold its support, and 
the Family Upas and Weekly Nightshade will 
wither and perish, purifying the earth by their 


decay. 








SNOWED UNDER. 


Or a thousand things that the Year snowed under— 
The busy old Year that has gone away— 

How many will bloom in the spring, I wonder, 
Brought to life by the sun of May? 

Will the rose-tree branches (so wholly hidden 
That never a rose-tree seems to be) 

At the sweet Spring's call come forth as bidden, 
And bud in beauty and bloom for me? 


Will the fair green Earth, whose throbbing bosom 
Is hid like a maid’s in her gown at night, 

Wake out of her sleep, and with blade and blossom 
Gem her garments to please my sight? 

Over the knoll, in the valley yonder, 
The loveliest buttercups bloomed and grew: 

When the snow has gone that drifted them under, 
Will they shoot up sunward and bloom anew? 


When wild winds blew and a sleet-storm pelied 
I lost a jewel of priceless worth: 
If I walk that way when snows have melted, 
Will the gem gleam up from the bare brown earth ? 
I laid a love that was dead or dying 
For the Year to bury and hide from sight: 
But out of a trance will it waken, crying, 
And push to my heart like a leaf to the light? 


Under the snow lie things so cherished— 
Hopes, ambitions, and dreams of men, 

Faces that vanished, and trusts that perished— 
Never to sparkle or live again. 

The old Year greedily grasped his plunder, 
And covered it over and hurried away. 

Of the thousand things that he hid, I wonder 
How many will rise at the call of May? 

O wise young Year, with your hands held under 
Your mantle of ermine, tell me, pray! 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. X1.} 
ALL OR NOTHING, 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtnor or “A Gotpen Sorrow,” “Tur Biossomine 
or aN ALOE,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 
A WING OF THE “ FIREFLY.” 


Ir was only an unusually emphatic entreaty 
that she would take care of herself during his 
absence, with a word of reference to the hope 
that rendered her health doubly precious to him, 
which Robert Thornton had addressed to his wife 
at parting, and which had strangely touched her, 
He rarely gave expression in words to his absorb- 
ing love of her, contenting himself with the an- 
ticipation of her wishes, and the moulding of his 
life upon her tastes. He had discerned, in very 
early days, with the sure instinct of a great affeg- 
tion, that Laura was unsentimental, and although 
he never imagined that an impatience of senti- 
ment could, in her case, be a symptom of shal- 
lowness of feeling, he was extremely sensitive to 
the slightest touch of the ridiculous being asso- 
ciated in her mind with his love for her. Thus, 
while every day brought her, in the laying out of 
its hours, tributes of his affection, his care, his 
forethought, his devotion, he dealt little in en- 
dearing epithets or verbal compliments to the 
beauty and the charm that held his heart as se- 
curely as they had won it promptly. 

Perhaps it was because she was so bright and 
happy, the weather so lovely, the sunshine so 
vivid, the face of nature so smile-bedecked ; be- 
cause freedom and wealth and the power of 
pleasing were such good things to own; perhaps 
it was because the deeper chords of her nature 
were being stirred by the new interest and mean- 
ing that were coming into her life; but there was 
in Laura’s heart, while those tears stood in her 
eyes, a warmer and deeper feeling toward her 
husband than had ever been there before, and in 
her intelligence a truer comprehension of him. 
She had at least a glimpse at that moment of the 
worth of the undivided love and perfect loyalty 
of such a heart as his. She wished he had not 
been leaving her; she felt as if there was some- 
thing she wanted to say to him ; she did not know 
what exactly; it would have come to her if he 
had not gone away. A strange, incredibly clear 
and rapid vision of her life since she had first 
seen him passed through Laura’s mind before the 
brief silence between herself and her companions 
was broken. 

The impression of the morning was not transi- 
tory, and the first practical form it took was one 
which Laura knew would be pleasing to her hrus- 
band. After their drive, and when she had left 
her friends at their own abode, she devoted the 
remainder of the afternoon to writing to Miss 
Thornton. Laura felt herself “good” while she 
was doing this, and she wanted to feel “ good” 
that day. It was never an easy task for her to 
write to Miss Thornton, The old lady’s views 
were so different from Laura’s, and she held 
them with so much energy and decision; she was 
so entirely ignorant of Laura’s “ world,” and dis- 
posed to hold it in such slight esteem, that there 
was reasonable ground for Laura’s remissness as 
a correspondent; it was not all mere laziness, as 
Mr. Thornton said it was, when he gently urged 
her to show the fitting respect to his only relative. 
“Just be yourself in your letters,” he would say to 
Laura, when she objected that it was difficult to 
write; and she had never liked to say to him that it 
was that “just herself” which had not been for- 
tunate enough to captivate the aunt as thorough- 
ly as the nephew. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, her task was not at all difficult; there was 
one subject which she could always make inter- 
esting to Miss Thornton, and that was the very 
subject on which she felt inclined to write. She 
would give Miss Thornton a full, true, and par- 
ticular history of Robert’s proceedings —she 
thought of him as “ Robert” this time, and was 
conscious of the strangeness of the words in her 





thoughts—since they had arrived at Nice, she 
would tell her about the Firefly, and finally she 
would wind up by making a positive promise that 
the expected heir should be born in Scotland. 
She had not quite assented to Robert’s wishes on 
that point, though she had no real intention of 
opposing them; she had been tiresome and ca- 
pricious and careless about it—not one of these 
epithets had he ever applied to her in his thoughts 
—and he would be so glad, when he came back, to 
know she had written such a letter. And she 
would inclose one of the photographs of Robert 
that had just been sent home: there had not 
been time to look at them. Laura went to her 
husband’s room to find the parcel, and lingered 
there a while, idly touching the things on the 
dressing-table and turning over the books. A 
portrait of herself was placed upon an easel by 
the window. “If we were only to stay in a place 
for a day,” thought Laura, “he would have that 
unpacked and set up.” She found the parcel of 
photographs, and looked at them all, selecting 
the best for Miss Thornton. Robert made a good 
photograph, she thought ; the strong, placid, truth- 
ful, manly face came out well under the scrutiny 
of the sunlight. She propped the little card por- 
trait up on her desk, and glanced at it many 
times while she was writing, with smiles that 
would have fallen like sunbeams on Robert 
Thornton’s heart if he could have seen them. 

Her letter completed, it was time for Laura to 
dress for a dinner to which she was engaged for 
that evening at the villa of a Russian princess. 
She wished she had not said she would go, and 
let Robert manage that she should take Sir John 
and Lady Carteret in her carriage; she felt dis- 
posed for a quiet evening with a book. It would 
have been quite another thing if Robert had been 
with her. Dressing was a bore. There were 
some gowns in a box just come from Paris, and 
she had thought of wearing one of them, but she 
changed her mind. She would wear a gown 
which Robert had noticed a day or two previous- 
ly, and as ornaments her cat’s-eyes, What trou- 
ble Robert had taken about those beautiful gems! 
What a fine set he had succeeded in getting! 
The shifting shimmer of the gems became the 
sparkling little beauty well, and never had Laura 
looked more sparkling or more beautiful than 
she looked that night, when all the new-comers 
at the Princess M——’s reception, who did not 
know her, asked who she was, and all who did 
were anxious to proclaim their possession of that 
privilege. Laura’s spirits rose high; she was 
pleased with her company, satisfied with herself, 
and honestly wishing all the time that her hus- 
band were by her side. The moon was shining 
over the Bay of the Angels when Laura came 
back to the fashionable hotel in the Promenade 
des Anglais, and its rays turned to the likeness 
of silver wings the distant sails on the horizon. 
The Firefly’s were not of the number, Laura 
knew; she was a swift vessel, even without steam, 
and was far, far away by this time, distinguish- 
ing herself, doubtless, during her last cruise for 
the season. The town and the gardens, the back- 
ground of hills, the jutting-out promontory, the 
wide calm expanse of steel-blue sea under the 
wide calm expanse of steel-blue sky, with the 
lesser lights that rule the night ablaze in it, the 
atmosphere so clear and light that every object 
was defined with a blade-like sharpness—all made 
up a picture on which not the most accustomed 
eyes could rest without a fresh sense of calm and 
elevated pleasure. Laura looked out of window 
at the scene for long after she was left alone, 
with a deeper feeling than its beauty had ever 
before aroused in her, and said to herself, when 
at length she turned away, “And it must be 
equally still and beautiful all along the coast. 
A glorious night at sea.” 

The morning showed a change: the wind was 
chill, the sky was overcast, and Laura’s daily 
message of inquiry for Mrs. Monroe was answer- 
ed by Miss Wells to the effect that she would 
not venture to go out that day. Laura had made 
some engagements, but she did not feel inclined 
to fulfill them; she was in an idle mood, and 
disposed for nothing more lively than a visit to 
her friends in the old town. She sent her ex- 
cuses to the people who would expect to see her, 
and wished it was not too early to call on Mrs. 
Monroe. It had not occurred to Laura that she 
should feel lonely and weary just because Rob- 
ert was to be away on a three days’ cruise—too 
lonely and weary to avail herself of the precau- 
tions he had taken to provide for her pleasure 
and amusement; but it was so, and the society 
of two persons who had nothing at all in com- 
mon with the bright and pleasure-loving world 
in which Laura habitually lived was the only re- 
source against the depression that was stealing 
over her to which she could turn without dis- 
taste. And somehow she thought differently to- 
day from what she had thought yesterday about 
Mrs. Monroe. She had been too sanguine ; these 
variations were common in the insidious malady 
that had taken hold of her friend. Miss Wells 
was not deceived; she had seen too much to be 
taken in by the false strength and the fitful spir- 
its which might easily delude one so inexperi- 
enced as Laura, There came over Laura a sense 
of the dreadful meaning, the terrible reality of 
suffering and death which are in the background 
of every life, and it frightened her, as if for the 
first time she had learned that such things were, 
and did not know how to bear or where to shel- 
ter herself from the knowledge. A glimpse of 
something more and other in life than she had 
ever thought of or been taught came to her, of 
something that was in the minds of serious peo- 
ple—like her husband, for instance, and Miss 
Thornton—which could and would help them in 
times of trouble, from which there could be no 
exemption or escape for any one; this it was 
which was showing itself to Laura, coming in 
upon her as the tide might come in upon a be- 
lated wanderer by the cliff-bound shore—some- 
thing that was not formula, or cant, or fashion— 





and even Laura, though of the same bauble and 
bubble order in which Amabel Ainslie classed 
herself, knew that a broken heart helps no one 
on the way of life. Was it courage? No. Mrs. 
Monroe was not a woman of the courageous kind, 
even in health. Was it religion? Laura asked 
herself that question for the first time in her life, 
when in some unaccountable way the inexora- 
bility of the law of suffering which rules human 
existence revealed itself to her. She must think 
of this; she must see to this. What had come 
to her between yesterday and to-day to inspire 
her with thoughts such as she had never had 
previously, and make her afraid? Her prosper- 
ous young life lay all around and ahead of her, 
bright and smiling like the summer sea of yes- 
terday, and it could hardly be that a few hours’ 
solitude and a change of weather had affected 
her so strongly. 

The pleasant motherly manner of Miss Wells 
became downright petting when Laura was con- 
cerned, and she was amusingly interested in the 
“goings on” of the gay, busy, and great people 
into whose ways and customs she got no more 
than side peeps through the nooks and crannies 
of gossip. Mrs. Monroe was asleep when Laura 
arrived, and having gladdened Miss Wells with 
the announcement that she meant to remain 
“quite hours,” installed herself in the spacious 
sitting-room at the end of the apartment. When 
they had talked for a while of the invalid, Laura 
with more than usual seriousness, and Miss Wells 
cheerfully enough, though with thorough convic- 
tion of the hopeless nature of the case, Laura 
had to tell of the grandeurs and gayeties of the 
preceding evening, of the emeralds and opals of 
the grand duchess, and the “ historic” lace of the 
princess. She saw that Miss Wells was a little 
worn and anxious, and so she exerted herself for 
her amusement and to turn the current of her 
ideas. While Laura was doing this her thoughts 
were busy with Miss Wells’s life; she was trying 
to realize its self-sacrifice, and to imagine in what 
its rewards, which were distinctly not tangible or 
ostensible, might possibly consist. Her large in- 
come was expended upon the sick and suffering, 
its “margin” was what she allotted to herself; 
her time and strength, the skill and patience, the 
tenderness and cheerfulness which were evident 
to all, and how infinitely precious to those for 
whose service she lived only the sick and sorrow- 
ing could teil, were theirs also. How did she do 
it, and what was her reward? With the strange 
sense upon her which had come yesterday and 
been growing all to-day, that she was i 
something strange and vague that would have to 
clear itself in her mind, and then be learned in 
all its extent and meaning, Laura listened to the 
stories of Miss Wells’s experiences which she in- 
duced her to tell, the gossip being all exhausted, 
and felt herself drawn more and more to this 
woman, so homely and so 

The long talk was uninterrupted, for when 
Mrs. Monroe awoke, and Miss Wells left Laura 
and went to her, she preferred to be left quiet for 
the time. So the hours went on, and Laura was 
about unwillingly to take her leave and return to 
dine in solitary state at her hotel, when a servant 
came to tell Miss Wells that a perscn who was 
waiting in the vestibule wanted to see her. Miss 
Wells excused herself to Laura, begged that she 
would not go away—this was merely a message 
from one of her poor people, no doubt, and would 
not detain her—and left the room. 

“That is, I suppose,” thought Laura, “ one of the 
best women in the world, who never did a delib- 
erately wrong act, and very likely has done very 
few accidentally wrong ones. And yet if I had 
done any thing awful and was sorry for it, and 
wanted to be helped out of it, I would come and 
tell her, and be quite sure that she would help 
me. Why,I wonder? There’s more in it than 
her having taken a fancy to me and I to her. 
And if—if trouble and sorrow were to come to 
me, I think she would show me how to bear 
them.” 

She shivered, drew her mantle round her, walk- 
ed to the window and looked out, left the win- 
dow and turned over the music that lay scattered 
on the piano. Thus several minutes passed, and 
Laura was beginning to wonder at the prolonged 
absence of Miss Wells, when the door opened, 
and Mrs. Monroe, wearing a white Indian shawl 
over her widow's dress, but trembling with cold 
notwithstanding, entered the room. Laura greet- 
ed her with surprise and delight, saying that‘ she 
had not hoped to see her that day at all. 

“And our days at Nice are getting few,” she 
added, “so that I grudge one.” All the time she 
was thinking how dreadfully ill Mrs. Monroe was 
looking—much worse than she had ever yet seen 
her look—and that her days were also getting 
few. ‘ 

“T want you to stay with me this evening,” 
said Mrs. Monroe, who uttered her words with a 
strange difficulty. “You will,l[am sure. I felt so 
sure, that I told them to send away your carriage. 
You will not mind dining without dressing for 
once ?” 

Her eyes wandered, she seemed hardly con- 
scious of what she was saying; she sank into a 
chair and panted for breath, while the damps of 
suffering and agitation gathered on her lips and 
forehead. ; 

“Of course I will stay,” said Laura, bending 
over her in great distress and solicitude. “I am 
very glad to stay, very grateful to you for asking 
me, for I was just thinking how dull and dreary 
an evening I should have to pass all alone, and I 
really can not go out without Robert. You are in 
pain! You are very, very ill!” she added, for Mrs. 
Monroe had uttered a distinct groan. 

“No, no; it will pass away in a moment.” 
But she caught Laura’s hand and pressed it 
against her own closed eyes, and she trembled in 
every limb. 





No thought except of Mrs. Monroe’s illness 

Laura’s mind as she bent over her in 

the perplexity of ignorance, wishing with all her 

heart that Miss Wells would come, and that she 

herself were more useful and capable of helping 
others, 

The person who was waiting in the vestibule 
to see Miss Wells proved to be one of the serv- 
ants from the hotel at which Mr. and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton were staying, and his errand was to request 
her to accompany him on the instant to the pres- 
ence of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. A pencilled line from 
Sir Wilfrid, which the man put into her hands, 
confirmed the message, and added that the writer 
knew Mrs. Thornton was with her, and had to en- 
treat Miss Wells to come at once, without letting 
her know of the summons. 

“Where is he?” This was all Miss Wells said. 

The man led her along the corridor, and open- 
ing the outer door of the room which adjoined the 
last one of her own suite, and into which the sense- 
less little window in the cross door looked, let her 
pass through. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, who was restlessly pacing 
the room on the further side, came toward Miss 
Wells, showing her a face more changed and 
ghastly than she had ever seen on the shoulders 
of a living man. She shrank back, and faltered 
out : 

“What is it? What has happened? The 
yacht—” 

“Yes. No. Oh, Miss Wells, what are we to 
do? He is dead. How is she to be told? I 
found out at the hotel that she was here, and I 
have come to you.” 

They stood opposite each other in silence for a 
full minute; then Miss Wells made a sign to him 
to speak, and covering her face with her hands, 
listened. 


“The weather had been beautiful all day, the 
wind fair, and the yacht behaving splendidly. 
The night was also beautiful, and we staid up 
talking until after midnight. I left him and went 
below, and then, I don’t know quite how it hap- 
pened; nobody can tell exactly. There was a 
change of wind, and they were doing something 
to the sails. I know as little as you of such 
things, and can’t explain any thing but the dread- 
ful facts. I don’t know whether any body is to 
blame; he did not see what was doing, or they 
did not see him. He was struck by the fluttering 
sail, I suppose, by some part of the tackle at all 
events, and fell overboard. I was up in a mo- 
ment, and we saw him in the smooth sea under 
the bright moonlight. He was keeping himself 
up in the water, and it seemed as though he could 
easily catch the ropes that were out in a moment. 
It seemed, too, only a minute or two and yet an 
age until a boat was lowered, but in that minute 
he was gone down. I was at the side, and look- 
ing at him. I don’t know whether the men were 
alarmed. Iwas; but that is because I know noth- 
ing of the sea and ships. I think they had no 
thought but that he was safe. I saw his face 
distinctly as he dropped his head and went down. 
We rowed about for hours—until long after it was 
daylight: the men did it because I asked them, 
useless as it was ; then we brought the yacht back. 
There is a crowd at the harbor now, and all is 
known at the hotel. Thank Heaven, his poor 
wife is here! How willshe bear it? How is she 
to be told ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Wells, faintly, and 
pointing to the wall with a shaking hand. “She 
is there, happy, hopeful, beautiful, and I don’t 
know how she is to be told; I can not do it, if 
that is what you mean.” 

“Yes, that is what I mean,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
solemnly. “Think that she is quite alone, except 
for her servants, and that Iamonlya man. She 
must not leave this and go back to the hotel igno- 
rant of what has occurred; she would hear it in 
the street, or from the people here.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Wells, with a start, “ there’s 
the danger. She may not have waited for me. 
Stay here until I come back.” 

He remained in the fast-darkening room. 
Presently she returned, and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
saw in her face, which had lost the expression of 
terror, that she would do what he asked, and was 
nerving herself for the task. 

“T have sent Mrs. Monroe to persuade her to 
remain with us. She will not suspect her, as she 
knows she has been very ill to-day; and I could 
not see her yet. But I will do it, Sir Wilfrid, 
though it is like taking up a knife to kill her, 
just after she has been talking out her happy 
young heart to me.” 

“It is dreadful, but it must be done; and there 
are arrangements, statements—” Sir Wilfrid 
paused, struck anew by the awfulness of the van- 
ishing away of the man who had been with them 
but yesterday, a very type of the enviable among 
human beings. If they could have taken Laura to 
him, as he lay in that great calm of death which 
at least stills the revolt and tempest of grief, there 
would have been less dread over them both for 
the result of what she had to be told; but this 
resource was not theirs, the solace of the last 
farewell was not to be hers; the bark of her 
happiness had indeed =~ 

“gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity.” 

“When she has been told, it will be best to 
telegraph for her father; but the first thing is 
to tell her. I will remain here.” . 

“No; come to my rooms.” 

He followed her at once. A little group of 
people had gathered at the head of the stair, the 
man from the other hotel talking and being talk- 
ed to in whispers. There was a dead silence as 
Miss Wells and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile came along 
the corridor and, taking no notice of them, en- 
tered the other apartment. 

“Thave never seen you so ill,” Laura was say- 
ing, as Miss Wells came into the room and ap- 
proached Mrs. Monroe and herself, “and you are 
frightened. Is there any thing very unusual 
wrong with you? Oh, I am so glad you have 
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come back! She is— But you are frightened 
too. What is it?” 

She let go Mrs. Monroe’s hand, and stood up- 
right. 

sn I am frightened, my dear’—and Miss Wells 
came quickly and put her arms round her— 
“frightened for you. I have to tell you bad 
news—news of a very great sorrow—the great- 
est that could come to you.” 

“ Papa!” exclaimed Laura, clutching Miss Wells 
with both her hands. “Papa! Is he dead?” 

“No, no. Let me hold you while you hear it, 
and try, try to bear it for his sake and his child’s.” 

“ Robert ?” 

She said only that one word; she saw the an- 
swer that Miss Wells could not speak; she lifted 
her hands and pushed her hair off her forehead, 
then, with a wild white smile, dropped between 
the arms that strove in vain to hold her, as if 
she had been shot. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART II.—{ Continued.) 


Lorp LamBetu came to see them on the morrow, 
bringing Percy Beaumont with him—the latter 
having instantly declared his intention of neglect- 
ing none of the usual offices of civility. This dec- 
laration, however, when his kinsman informed him 
of the advent of their American friends, had been 
preceded by another remark : 

“ Here they are, then, and you are in for it.” 

“ What am I in for?” demanded Lord Lambeth. 

“T will let your mother give ita name. With 
all respect to whom,” added Percy Beaumont, “I 
must decline on this occasion to do any more po- 
lice duty. Her Grace must look after you her- 
self.” 

“T will give her a chance,” said her Grace’s son, 
a trifle grimly. “I shall make her go and see 
them.” 

“ She won’t do it, my boy.” 

“ We'll see if she doesn’t,” said Lord Lambeth. 

But if Percy Beaumont took a sombre view of 
the arrival of the two ladies at Jones’s Hotel, he 
was sufficiently a man of the world to offer them 
a smiling countenance. He fell into animated 
conversation—conversation, at least, that was an- 
imated on her side—with Mrs. Westgate, while 
his companion made himself agreeable to the 
younger lady. Mrs. Westgate began confessing 
and protesting, declaring and expounding. 

“TI must say London is a great deal brighter 
and prettier just now than it was when I was here 
last—in the month of November. There is evi- 
dently a great deal going on, and you seem to have 
a good many flowers. I have no doubt it is very 
charming for all you people, and that you amuse 
yourselves immensely. It is very good of you to 
let Bessie and me come and sit and look at you. 
I suppose you will think I am very satirical, but 
I must confess that that’s the feeling I have in 
London.” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand to what 
feeling you allude,” said Percy Beaumont. 

“ The feeling that it’s all very well for you Eng- 
lish people. Every thing is beautifully arranged 
for you.” 

“Tt seems to me it is very well for some Amer- 
icans, sometimes,” rejoined Beaumont. 

“For some of them, yes—if they like to be pat- 
ronized. But I must say I don’t like to be pat- 
ronized. I may be very eccentric, and undisci- 
plined, and outrageous, but I confess I never was 
fond of patronage. I like to associate with peo- 
ple on the same terms as I do in my own country; 
that’s a peculiar taste that Ihave. But here peo- 
ple seem to expect something else—Heaven knows 
what! I am afraid you will think I am very un- 
grateful, for I certainly have received a great deal 
of attention. The last time I was here, a lady 
sent me a message that I was at liberty to come 
and see her.” 

“ Dear me! I hope you didn’t go,” observed Per- 
cy Beaumont. 

“You are deliciously naif, I must say that for 
you!” Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. ‘It must be a 
great advantage to you herein London. I suppose 
that if I myself had a little more naiveté, I should 
enjoy it more. I should be content to sit on a 
chair in the park, and see the people pass, and be 
told that this is the Duchess of Suffolk, and that 
is the Lord Chamberlain, and that I must be thank- 
ful for the privilege of beholding them. I dare 
say it is very wicked and critical of me to ask for 
any thing else, But I was always critical, and I 
freely confess to the sin of being fastidious. Iam 
told there is some remarkably superior second-rate 
society provided here for strangers. Merci / I 
don’t want any superior second-rate society. I 
want the society that Ihave been accustomed to.” 

“T hope you don’t call Lambeth and me second- 
rate,” Beaumont interposed. 

“ Oh, I am accustomed to you,” said Mrs. West- 
gate. “Do you know that you English sometimes 
make the most wonderful speeches? The first 
time I came to London I went out to dine—as I 
told you, I have received a great deal of attention. 
After dinner, in the drawing-room, I had some 
conversation with an old lady; I assure you I had. 
I forget what we talked about, but she presently 
said, in allusion to something we were discussing, 
‘Oh, you know, the aristocracy do so-and-so; but 
in one’s own class of life it is very different.’ In 
one’s own class of life! What is a poor unpro- 
tected American woman to do in a country where 
she is liable to have that sort of thing said to 
her?” 

“You seem to get hold of some very queer old 
ladies ; I compliment you on your acquaintance |” 
Percy Beaumont exclaimed. “If you are trying 


to bring me to admit that London is an odious 


place, you'll not succeed. I’m extremely fond of 
it, and I think it the jolliest place in the world.” 
“ Pour vous autres. I never said the contrary,” 
Mrs. Westgate retorted. I make use of this ex- 
pression because both interlocutors had to 
raise their voices. Percy Beaumont naturally did 
not like to hear his country abused, and Mrs. West- 
gate, no less naturally, did not like a stubborn de- 
bater. 

“ Hallo!” said Lord Lambeth ; “ what are they 
uptonow?” And he came away from the window, 
where he had been standing with Bessie Alden. 

“] quite agree with a very clever country-woman 
of mine,” Mrs. Westgate continued, with charm- 
ing ardor, though with imperfect relevancy. She 
smiled at the two gentlemen for a moment with 
terrible brightness, as if to toss at their feet— 
upon their native heath—the gauntlet of defiance. 
“ For me, there are only two social positions worth 
speaking of—that of an American lady, and that 
of the Emperor of Russia.” 

“ And what do you do with the American gen- 
tlemen ?” asked Lord Lambeth. 

“She leaves them in America!” said Percy 
Beaumont. 

On the departure of their visitors, Bessie Alden 
told her sister that Lord Lambeth would come the 
next day, to go with them to the Tower, and that 
he had kindly offered to bring his “trap,” and 
drive them thither. Mrs. Westgate listened in 
silence to this communication, and for some time 
afterward she said nothing. But at last, “If you 
had not requested me the other day not to mention 
it,” she began, “there is something I should ven- 
ture to ask you.” Bessie frowned a little; her 
dark blue eyes were more dark than blue. But 
her sister went on. “ As it is, I will take the risk. 
You are not in love with Lord Lambeth : I believe 
it, perfectly. Very good. But is there, by chance, 
any danger of your becoming so? It’s a very sim- 
ple question ; don’t take offense. I have a par- 
ticular reason,” said Mrs. Westgate, “ for wanting 
to know.” 

Bessie Alden for some moments said nothing ; 
she only looked displeased. “No; there is no 
danger,” she answered at last, curtly. 

“Then I should like to frighten them,” de- 
clared Mrs, Westgate, clasping her jewelled hands. 

“To frighten whom ?” 

“ All these people; Lord Lambeth’s family 
and friends.” 

“How should you frighten them ?” asked the 
young girl. 

“Tt wouldn’t be I—it would be you. It would 
frighten them to think that you should absorb 
his lordship’s young affections.” 

Bessie Alden, with her clear eyes still over- 
shadowed by her dark brows, continued to inter- 
te. ‘Why should that frighten them ?”’ 

» Westgate poised her answer with a smile 
before delivering it. “‘ Because they think you 
are not good enough. You are a charming girl, 
beautiful and amiable, intelligent and clever, and 
as bien élevée as it is possible to be; but you are 
not a fit match for Lord Lambeth.” 

Bessie Alden was decidedly disgusted. “‘ Where 
do you get such extraordinary ideas ?” she asked. 
“You have said some such strange things lately. 
My dear Kitty, where do you collect them ?” 

Kitty was evidently enamored of her idea. 
“Yes, it would put them on pins and needles, 
and it wouldn’t hurt you. Mr. Beaumont is al- 
ready most uneasy; I could soon see that.” 

The young girl meditated a moment. “Do 
you mean that they spy upon him—that they in- 
terfere with him ?” 

“T don’t know what power they have to inter- 
fere, but I know that a British mamma may wor- 
ry her son’s life out.” 

It has been intimated that, as regards certain 
disagreeable things, Bessie Alden had a fund of 
skepticism. She abstained on the present occa- 
sion from expressing disbelief, for she wished 
not to irritate her sister. But she said to her- 
self that Kitty had been misinformed—that this 
was a traveller’s tale. Though she was a girl of 
a lively imagination, there could in the nature of 
things be, to her sense, no reality in the idea of 
her belonging to a vulgar category. What she 
said aloud was, “I must say that in that case I 
am very sorry for Lord Lambeth.” 

Mrs. Westgate, more and more exhilarated by 
her scheme, was smiling ather again. “If I could 
only believe it was safe!” she exclaimed. ‘“ When 
you begin to pity him, I, on my side, am afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of your pitying him too much.” 

Bessie Alden turned away impatiently; but at 
the end of a minute she turned back. ‘“ What if 
I should pity him too much ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Westgate hereupon turned away, but aft- 
er a moment’s reflection she also faced her sister 

in. “It would come, after all, to the same 
thing,” she said. 

Lord Lambeth came the next day with his 
trap, and the two ladies, attended by Willie 
Woodley, placed themselves under his guidance, 
and were conveyed eastward, through some of 
the duskier portions of the metropolis, to the 
great turreted donjon which overlooks the Lon- 
don shipping. They all descended from their 
vehicle and entered the famous inclosure; and 
they secured the services of a venerable beef-eat- 
er, who, though there were many other claimants 
for legendary information, made a fine exclusive 
party of them and marched them through courts 
and corridors, through armories and prisons. He 
delivered his usual peripatetic discourse, and they 
stopped and stared, and peeped and stooped, ac- 
cording to the official admonitions. Bessie Alden 
asked the old man in the crimson doublet a great 
many questions; she thought it a most fascina- 
ting place. Lord Lambeth was in high good 
humor; he was constantly laughing ; he enjoyed 
what he would have called the lark. Willie 
Woodley kept looking at the ceilings and tap- 
ping the walls with the knuckle of a pearl-gray 
glove; and Mrs. Westgate, asking at frequent in- 





tervals to be allowed to sit down and wait till 


they came back, was as frequently informed that 
they would never come back. To a great many 
of Bessie’s questions—chiefly on collateral points 
of English history—the ancient warder was nat- 
urally unable to reply; whereupon she always 
appealed to Lord Lambeth. But his lordship 
was very ignorant. He declared that he knew 
nothing about that sort of thing, and he seemed 
greatly diverted at being treated as an authority. 

“You can’t expect every one to know as much 
as you,” he said. 

“T should expect you to know a great deal 
more,” declared Bessie Alden. 

“Women always know more than men about 
names and dates, and that sort of thing,” Lord 
Lambeth rejoined. “There was Lady Jane Grey 
we have just been hearing about, who went in for 
Latin and Greek, and all the learning of her age.” 

“ You have no right to be ignorant, at all 
events,” said Bessie. 

“Why haven’t I as good a right as any one 
else ?” 

“ Because you have lived in the midst of all 
these things.” 

“What things do you mean? 
blocks, and thumb-screws ?” 

“ All these historical things. You belong to 
a historical family.” 

“ Bessie is really too historical,” said Mrs. 
Westgate, catching a word of this dialogue. 

“Yes, you are too historical,” said Lord Lam- 
beth, laughing, but thankful for a formula. 
“Upon my honor, you are too historical !” 

He went with the ladies a couple of days later 
to Hampton Court, Willie Woodley being also of 
the party. The afternoon was charming, the fa- 
mous horse-chestnuts were in blossom, and Lord 
Lambeth, who quite entered into the spirit of the 
cockney excursionist, declared that it was a jolly 
old place. Bessie Alden was in ecstasies; she 
went about murmuring and exclaiming. 

“Tt’s too lovely,” said the young girl; “it’s too 
enchanting ; it’s too exactly what it ought to be!” 

At Hampton Court the little flocks of visitors 
are not provided with an official bell-wether, but 
are left to browse at discretion upon the local 
antiquities. It happened in this manner that, in 
default of another informant, Bessie Alden, who 
on doubtful questions was able to suggest a great 
many alternatives, found herself again applying 
for intellectual assistance to Lord Lambeth. But 
he again assured her that he was utterly help- 
less in such matters—that his education had been 
sadly neglected. 

“And I am sorry it makes you unhappy,” he 
added, in a moment. 

“You are very disappointing, Lord Lambeth,” 
she said. 

“ Ah, now, don’t say that,” he cried. 
the worst thing you could possibly say.” 

“No,” she rejoined, “it is not so bad as to say 
that I had expected nothing of you.” 

“TI don’t know. Give me a notion of the sort 
of thing you expected.” 

“ Well,” said Bessie Alden, “that you would be 
more what I should like to be—what I should 
try to be—in your place.” 

“Ah, my place!” exclaimed Lord Lambeth. 
“You are always talking about my place !” 

The young girl looked at him; he thought she 
colored a little; and for a moment she made no 
rejoinder. 

“Does it strike you that I am always talking 
about your place ?” she asked. 

“Tam sure you do it a great honor,” he said, 
fearing he had been uncivil. 

“T have often thought about it,” she went on, 
after a moment. “I have often thought about 
your being a hereditary legislator. A hereditary 
legislator ought to know a great many things.” 

“Not if he doesn’t legislate.” 

“ But you do legislate ; it’s absurd your saying 
you don’t. You are very much looked up to here 
—I am assured of that.” 

“T don’t know that I ever noticed it.” 

“Tt is because you are used to it, then. 
ought to fill the place.” 

“How do you mean, to fill it?” asked Lord 
Lambeth. 

“You ought to be very clever and brilliant, and 
to know almost every thing.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment. 
“Shall I tell you something?” he asked. “A 
young man in my position, as you call it—” 

“T didn’t invent the term,” interposed Bessie 
Alden. “Ihave seen it in a great many books.” 

“Hang it! you are always at your books. A 
fellow in my position, then, does very well, what- 
ever hedoes. That’s about what I mean to say.” 

“Well, if your own people are content with 
you,” said Bessie Alden, laughing, “it is not for 
me to complain. But I shall always think that, 
properly, you should have been a great mind—a 

, character.” 

“ Ah, that’s very theoretic,” Lord Lambeth de- 
clared. “ Depend upon it, that’s a Yankee preju- 
dice. 

“Happy the country,” said Bessie Alden, 
“ where even people’s prejudices are so elevated !” 

“ Well, after all,” observed Lord Lambeth, “I 
don’t know that I am such a fool as you are try- 
ing to make me out.” 

“T said nothing so rude as that; but I must 
repeat that you are disappointing.” 

“My dear Miss Alden,” exclaimed the young 
man, “I am the best fellow in the world !” 

“Ah, if it were not for that!” said Bessie 
Alden, with a smile. 

Mrs. Westgate had a good many more friends 
in London than she pretended, and before long 
she had renewed acquaintance with most of them. 
Their hospitality was extreme, so that, one thing 
leading to another, she began, as the phrase is, to 
go out. Bessie Alden, in this way, saw some- 
thing of what she found it a great satisfaction to 
call to herself English society. She went to balls 
and danced, she went to dinners and talked, she 
went to concerts and listened (at concerts Bessie 
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always listened), she went to exhibitions and 
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wondered. Her enjoyment was keen and her curi- 
osity insatiable, and, grateful in general for all her 
opportunities, she especially prized the privilege 
of meeting certain celebrated persons—authors 
and artists, philosophers and statesmen—of 
whose renown she had been a humble and distant 
beholder, and who now, as a part of the habitual 
furniture of London drawing-rooms, struck her 
as stars fallen from the firmament and become 
palpable—revealing also sometimes, on contact, 
qualities not to have been predicted of sidereal 
bodies. Bessie, who knew so many of her con- 
temporaries by reputation, had a good many per- 
sonal disappointments; but, on the other hand, 
she had innumerable satisfactions and enthu- 
siasms, and she communicated the emotions of 
either class to a dear friend, of her own sex, in 
Boston, with whom she was in voluminous corre- 
spondence. Some of her reflections, indeed, she 
attempted to impart to Lord Lambeth, who came 
almost every day to Jones’s Hotei, and whom Mrs. 
Westgate admitted to be really devoted. Captain 
Littledale, it appeared, had gone to India; and of 
several others of Mrs. Westgate’s ex-pensioners— 
gentlemen who, as she said, had made, in New 
York, a club-house of her drawing-room—no tid- 
ings were to be obtained ; but Lord Lambeth was 
certainly attentive enough to make up for the acci- 
dental absences, the short memories, all the other 
irregularities, of every one else. He drove them in 
the Park, he took them to visit private collections 
of pictures, and having a house of his own, in- 
vited them to dinner. Mrs. Westgate, following 
the fashion of many of her compatriots, caused 
herself and her sister to be presented at the Eng- 
lish court by her diplomatic representative—for 
it was in this manner that she alluded to the 
American minister to England, inquiring what 
on earth he was put there for, if not to make 
the proper arrangements for one’s going to a 
Drawing-room. 

Lord Lambeth declared that he hated Drawing- 
rooms, but he participated in the ceremony on 
the day on which the two ladies at Jones’s Hotel 
repaired to Buckingham Palace in a remarkable 
coach which his lordship had sent to fetch them. 
He had on a gorgeous uniform, and Bessie Alden 
was particularly struck wich his appearance—es- 
pecially when on her asking him, rather foolishly 
as she felt, if he were a loyal subject, he replied 
that he was a loyal subject to her. This decla- 
ration was emphasized by his dancing with her 
at a royal ball to which the two ladies afterward 
went, and was not impaired by the fact that she 
thought he danced very ill. He seemed to her 
wonderfully kind; she asked herself, with grow- 
ing vivacity, why he should be so kind. It was 
his disposition—that seemed the natural answer. 
She had told her sister that she liked him very 
much, and now that she liked him more she won- 
dered why. She liked him for his disposition ; 
to this question as well that seemed the natural 
answer. When once the impressions of London 
life began to crowd thickly upon her she com- 
pletely forgot her sister’s warning about the cyn- 
icism of public opinion. It had given her great 
pain at the moment, but there was no particular 
reason why she should remember it; it corre- 
sponded too little with any sensible reality ; and 
it was disagreeable to Bessie to remember dis- 
agreeable things. So she was not haunted with 
the sense of a vulgar imputation. She was not 
in love with Lord Lambeth—she assured herself 
of that. It will immediately be observed that 
when such assurances become necessary the 
state of a young lady’s affections is already am- 
biguous ; and, indeed, Bessie Alden made no at- 
tempt to dissimulate—to herself, of course—a 
certain tenderness that she felt for the young 
nobleman. She said to herself that she liked the 
type to which he belonged—the simple, candid, 
manly, healthy English temperament. She spoke 
to herself of him as women speak of young men 
they like—alluded to his bravery (which she had 
never in the least seen tested), to his honesty 
and gentlemanliness, and was not silent upon 
the subject of his good looks. She was perfect- 
ly conscious, moreover, that she liked to think of 
his more adventitious merits; that her imagina. 
tion was excited and gratified by the sight of a 
handsome young man endowed with such large 
opportunities—opportunities she hardly knew for 
what, but, as she supposed, for doing great things 
—for setting an example, for exerting an influ- 
ence, for conferring happiness, for encouraging 
the arts. She had a kind of ideal of conduct for 
a young man who should find himself in this mag- 
nificent position, and she tried to adapt it to Lord 
Lambeth’s deportment, as you might attempt to fit 
a silhouette in cut paper upon a shadow projected 
upon a wall. But Bessie Alden’s silhouette re- 
fused to coincide with his lordship’s image, and this 
want of harmony sometimes vexed her more than 
she thought reasonable. When he was absent it 
was, of course, less striking; then he seemed to 
her a sufficiently graceful combination of high re- 
sponsibilities and amiable qualities. But when he 
sat there within sight, laughing and talking with 
his customary good humor and simplicity, she 
measured it more accurately, and she felt acutely 
that if Lord Lambeth’s position was heroic, there 
was but little of the hero in the young man him- 
self. Then her imagination wandered away from 
him—very far away; for it was an incontestable 
fact that at such moments he seemed distinctly 
dull. I am afraid that while Bessie’s imagina- 
tion was thus invidiously roaming, she can not 
have been herself a very lively companion; but 
it may well have been that these occasional fits 
of indifference seemed to Lord Lambeth a part 
of the young girl’s personal charm. It had been 
a part of this charm from the first that he felt 
that she judged him and measured him more 
freely and irresponsibly—more at her ease and 
her leisure, as it were—than several young ladies 
with whom he had been on the whole about as 
intimate. To feel this, and yet to feel that she 
also liked him, was very agreeable to Lord Lam- 





beth. He fancied he had compassed that grati- 
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fication so desirable to young men of title and 
fortune—being liked for himself, It is true that 
a cynical counsellor might have whispered to | 
him, “Liked for yourself? ; but not so 
very much!” He had, at any rate, the constant 
hope of being liked more. 

{TO BE OCONTINVED.] 


BUTTERFLIES AND ROSES. 

N these frigid days, when we shiver by our fire- 
sides, while the earth is held fast in the frozen 
sp of the ice king, it is cheering to look at 

this delicious summer picture, the original of } 
which was exhibited with much success in the | 
London Royal Academy of 1878. Although we 

may not be able to | 


“BUTTERFLIES AND ROSES.”—[From a Parntine sy C. E. 


“ Wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic Summer's heat,” 
this graphic delineation of the ecstatic June days, 
when the air is heavy with the perfume of roses, 
and gay butterflies flit to and fro in the warm 
sunshine, coupled with the thought that we have 
turned the sharp corner of midwinter, and are rap- 
idly advancing toward the season when out-door 
life is a joy and delight, will make us more pa- 
tiently endure the present struggle with arctic 
cold, though it be fiercer and more severe than 
has been known for years past. Nature is boun- 
tiful in her compensations ; even the bitter weath- 
er of New-Year’s week, with its blockaded towns 
and snow-bound trains, will be forgotten on a per- 
fect day in June like that depicted in this beau- 
tiful engraving. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPponDeEnT. ] 


National Modes of Kissing. — King Alfonso's Tem- 
per.—Scientific Ventilation.—Some noble Contribu- 
tors. 


N the famous controversy between Sir Henry 

. Thompson and the religious public concern- 
ing the efficacy of prayer in hospitals, it was 
stated by the former that royal personages, 
though more prayed for than other people, didn’t 
live longer; to which it was somewhat naively 
replied that though we do pray that the lives of 
our princes may be preserved, we do so in an of- 
ficial and formal manner, so that there is not so 
much devotion in it as in prayers relating to our- 
selves. No doubt, though it is not courtier-like 
to say so, this is a true account of the matter. 


But now and then in a royal house there is some 
member of it—such as the Princess Charlotte of 
old—who, by grace or virtue, is taken to the heart 
of a nation, and becomes one of themselves. This 
was the case with the Princess Alice, whose death 
we are now deploring. Young as she was when 
she left us for her foreign home, we had learned 
to love her as a sound-hearted, gentle, capable 
woman, who had shown herself to be one of the 
best of daughters. As a wife and mother she 
has since been no less admirable, and indeed it 
was in part her motherly affection, which forbade 
her to depute the nursing of her sick children to 
other hands, that has cost her her life. She died on 
the anniversary of her father’s death, with whom 
her name is inseparably connected, and England 
will henceforth mourn them together. In con- 
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nection with the illness of the Princess and her 
children, the Hessian doctors have issued a cu- 
rious protest against the German practice of 
kissing gn’ the lips instead of the cheek. It is 
supposed that the diphtheria which has been so 
destructive to the Grand Ducal household was 
communicated by kissing the child who had con- 
tracted the malady, but who was thought to be 
only suffering from cold. No doubt the objec- 
tion urged by the doctors is reasonable; but 
they are surely in error in adding that the system 
of so kissing is peculiar to the English as well as 
the Germans. So far as my observation goes, it 
| is the exception in England to kiss upon the lips, 
though it is true, from the evidence of our poets, 
one would take it to be otherwise. It is the lips 
with them and not the cheeks that are kissed ; 
| but in real life the practice is not so. Mothers, 
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think he could have liked it. It is certainly not 
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a dignified operation, and it is unnatural. The 
gallant officer who was chosen to bring home the 
famous umbrella from Ashantee to her Majesty 
is said to have shocked the court a good deal by 
giving the royal fingers that were extended to 
him a squeeze instead of a salute. 

King Alfonso, who, as the youngest of royal 
personages, it has been the fashion to make much 
of, is getting into ill odor. He appears to have 
a temper of his own, so that ministers are obliged 
to “discontinue their conversation” when urging 
him to do any thing, however necessary, that he 
don’t like. And he can’t stand “chaff,” which 
in the nineteenth century is an unfortunate pe- 
culiarity. Even the Comte de Chambord does 
not mind being laughed at, though, it is true, that 
is because he never sees the joke. A French 
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however, in England, almost invariably kiss their 
little children on the lips, and it would be well, 
as it seems, to alter that habit. The French, as is 
known, kiss on the cheeks only. The medical 
report adds, with what truth I know not, that the 
French kiss children’s foreheads on 

Russians their hands. This latter practice is safe 
enough, but if Russian children’s hands are like 
those of English children—redolent of jam and 
bread and butter, or even of dirt pies—it must 
be very unpleasant. 

When Mr. Bright was made a cabinet minis- 
ter, Sir Arthur Helps tells us that the Queen of- 
fered to dispense with the ceremony of kissing 
hands if it should be disagreeable to his feelings, 
which was nice of her. It was equally nice of 


him to express no objection, though I hardly | 


newspaper has called Alfonso “a puppy,” and 
that monarch has not thought it beneath his dig- 
nity to demand its prosecution. Conceive the 
Queen of England taking a similar step in conse- 
quence of an attack in the Paris Figaro! I won- 
der what Alfonso would say, as King of Eng- 
land, to Reynolds’s New , wherein “ puppy,” 
as applied to a royal personage, would be, by com- 
parison, a term of endearment ! 

Rude people in rude health call this “ season- 
able weather,” and wonder what one finds to 
shiver at; but, as a matter of fact, I never knew 
so many persons prostrated by the severity of the 
cold. Women and children and the poor are, of 
course, the chief sufferers—a circumstance which 
would not, in a general way, affect the “ clubs and 
the drawing-rooms.” But one of our clubs, at all 











events, has just now a strong sympathy with the 
shakers and quakers. The newly decorated Re- 
form Club, like all other places “ ventilated upon 
the most approved scientific principles,” has be- 
come a mere windmill in the matter of draughts. 
That there will be a great many vacancies among 
its senior members is certain, unless some remedy 
is found for its low temperature. The rooms are 
all cold, but the lavatories in particular are so 
contrived that they are considerably colder than 
the open air. For all our talk about improve- 
‘ments in sanitary matters, it is my belief that 
since the introduction of “ thorough ventilation” 
more people have died of bronchitis and its kin- 
dred ailments than were killed in old times by the 
want of fresh air. 

I alluded some weeks ago to one of the para- 
doxical statements of Lord Byron that among his 
own class (the nobility) “ he could find a score or 
more who, if it was worth their while, could write 

“better than any of your professional scribblers.” 
I do not know whether his lordship has had the 
opportunity (for his sins) of perusing the winter 
numbers of Vanity Fair ; but if so he must, I 
think, have had reason to change his opinions. 
Two dukes, a mar- 
quis, an earl, and 
lords and ladies in 
profusion have con- 
tributed to that pe- 
riodical ; and judg- 
ing from their pro- 
ductions, I can only 
say that if they had 
to live by their wits 
—or, at all events, 
by their literary 
ability—they would 
die no lingering 
deaths. Like a 
daisy among. these 
crown imperials Mr. 
Bret Harte has been 
planted by the edi- 
tor, which is rather 
hard upon them. 
But what the 
meaning of it all? 
Is it possible that 
the distress in the 
country has reach- 
ed the titled class- 
es, and is driving 
them to literature 
for a subsistence, 
just as the severity 
of the season has 
made the wolves in 
the French mount- 
ains descend upon 
the flats ? 

R. Kumese, 

of London. 


Is 





Plain Suits, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This 
dress of dark 
grenat vigogne, 
with vest, collar, 
cuffs, and pockets 
of striped grenat 
and pale blue satin. 
The basque is of 
simple shape, and 
the vest is merely 


1s 


set on the. front. 
Pearl - tinted but- 
tons. The over- 


skirt is very much 
draped all around, 
and forms two sep- 
arate points on each 
side; the bows 
down the front are 
of satin ribbon, gar- 
net on one side and 
pale blue on the oth- 
er. Velvet round 
hat, with striped 
satin trimming. 
Black marten muff. 

Fig. 2. — This 
simple suit is of 
dark green water 
proof cloth. The 
basque habit- 
shaped, piped with 
plaid green and 
white silk. The 
long over-skirt has 
a wrinkled apron 
and slightly puffed back. 
edges the skirt. 


Lady’s Woven Shawl. 
See illustration on page 72. 
Tus white worsted shawl is fifty-three inches 
square, and is trimmed on the edge with knotted 
fringe six inches and a half deep. 


Muff and Hat for Girl from 11 to 13 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 72. 


1s 


pleated flounce 


Tue hat and muff of seal-skin are trimmed 
with a border of grebe. The muff is lined with 
satin. 

Seal-skin Tippet. 


See illustration on page 72. 


Tuts tippet with long ends is lined with brown 
satin, and joined on the neck with a standing col- 
lar. The collar is closed in front with hooks and 
eyes, and the ends are trimmed with fur tassels. 
On the fronts, six inches from the neck, is fast- 
ened a brown silk cord, the ends of which are run 
crosswise through a passementerie slide, and are 
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finished with passementerie grelots. In adjusting 
the tippet slip it over the head, close the hooks 
and eyes, and draw the cords tight. 


Muff and Hat for Girl from 10 to 12 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 72. 

Tue muff and hat are of seal-skin. The muff 
is lined with brown satin, and finished with tas- 
sels. The trimming for the hat is composed of 
brown silk cord, finished with brown silk balls 
and brown cock’s feathers, 


Black Satin Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on page 72. 

Tas neck-tie is made of a bias strip of satin 
six inches and a half wide and a yard long, point- 
ed on the ends. In adjusting it tie the ends in a 
knot, and fasten in a rose-bud and leaves. 


Lady’s Crochet Square Shawl. 
See illustration on page 72. 


Tus shawl is worked with a double thread of 
black Shetland wool and a coarse wooden crochet- 
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needle in transposed chain stitch scallops. It is 
bordered with two strips, which are worked with 
a double thread of Shetland wool shaded in three 
colors—red, blue, and olive. The edge is trimmed 
with tassels of black split zephyr worsted. Begin 
the shawl at the middle with a foundation of 4 
ch. (chain stitches), which are closed in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet, always going 
forward, and working very loosely, as follows: 1st 
round.—Four times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch). 
2d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, for a widening on one of the four cor- 
ners of the shawl work 3 ch., 1 se. on the same 
st. on which the last sl. was worked, then three 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 3 ch.; for a widening on the next cor- 
ner work 3 ch., 1 se. on the same st. on which 
the last sc. was worked, then 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
same st. on which the second sl. in this round 
was worked. The next 31 rounds are worked in 
the same manner as the preceding round. The 
widenings on the four corners are always repeat- 
ed in the same direction above the widenings in 
the preceding round, the ch. scallops between two 
widenings thus increasing by one in every follow- 








ing round. The 34th round is worked in the 
same manner with colored worsted. 35th round. 
—With the same worsted always alternately 
work 3 ch., 1 dot on the middle of the next 3 ch. 
(for this throw the thread on the needle, three 
times alternately take up 1 st. from the st. be- 
fore indicated, and throw the thread on the needle, 
then draw 1 st. through all the st. and threads 
thrown over, and work off this st. together with 
the st. on the needle). 36th and 37th rounds.— 
With black worsted, like the first 35 rounds. 
38th-41st rounds.—Like the last 4 rounds. 


Lady’s Woven Stockings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 72. 

Fig. 1.—Black silk woven stocking with clocked 
front. The ribs are embroidered in satin and 
chain stitch with gold thread. The leaves above 
the clocking are embroidered with black silk and 
gold thread. 

Fig. 2.—Stocking of woven black yarn, trimmed 
with lace insertion, which is embroidered with 
gold beads. Similar beads are sewed on the 
stocking. 


WASHING UP TEA-THINGS. 


\ J HAT is so important to the comfort of a 
! family as the neatness with which food is 
served? We may judge that such is the general 
sense by the universality of the practice among 
good housewives of superintending in person, if 
they do not share themselves in the task of wash- 
ing the china and glass used in their families, at 
least once a day, the time chosen being generally 
immediately after breakfast. This task, however 
irksome, may seem so simple that no words of 
advice are needed on the subject; but such has 
not been found to be the case always, even within 
the limited observation of one individual, and per- 
haps some young housekeepers may not despise 
a few suggestions as to the best way of perform- 
ing so valuable a service. 





| 


In the first place, be provided with a mop made | 


of coarse crochet cotton, tied or crocheted in tas- 
sel-like form around a handle, which should have 
a neatly turned knob at the end for this purpose. 
The mop will enable you to use the hot soap-suds, 
which is indispensable for making glass and sil 
ver sparkle and shine as they should do when 
properly kept. 











The best pan for washing-up purposes is of 
tin, made in oval form, with a partition in the 
middle, and a very small tray inserted at one end 
for holding the piece of hard turpentine soap that 
will be needed from day to day, and thus saved 
from being wasted. The pan should be large 
enough to hold two gallons of water at least in 
each division. Half fill one side of the pan with 
nice hot soap-suds, and the other side with an 
equal quantity of clear hot water for rinsing pur- 
poses. Wipe china and glass immediately from 
the pan, one: piece at a time, with a dry towel. 
When we add that provision of at least three 
clean linen crash towels should be made for the 
washing up of a medium-sized family for a single 
time, and one of very strong stout linen for the 
wiping of knives, the equipment will be complete. 
If the lady herself is supplied with a large kitch- 
en apron—of which so many good patterns are 
furnished in the Bazar Supplements—she may 
participate in the labor without injury to even a 
handsome dress. 

Each household should be provided with at 
least twelve tea towels and six knife towels, and 
arrangements made for having them as regularly 
laundried as any 
other articles of 
household use. 

When servants 
go into a family 
they seldom ask 
for conveniences 
which are not vol- 
untarily tendered 
them in the way of 
towels and other 
needfuls. If these 
things are not sup- 
plied them in prop- 
er quantity, in nine 
cases out of ten 
they will do with- 
out, to the loss of 
all family comfort. 

Then it is impor- 
tant that the things 
be taken in proper 
First, the 
glasses, taking care 
to hold them 
obliquely, and not 
let the heat of the 
water strike them 
too suddenly ; also, 





order. 


in summer - time, 
see to it that all 
ice and ice-water 


are emptied from 
them some little 
time before com- 
mencing. Second- 
ly, wash all the sil- 
ver and plated ware 
save the forks, rub- 


bing them hard, 
each article sepa- 


rately, as you take 
them directly from 


the hot rinsing 
water. A piece 
of chamois - skin 


should be at hand 
for further burn- 
ishing, silver thus 
attended to daily 
seldom needing a 
special day of rub- 
bing and cleaning. 
If spoons have been 
discolored by egg 
or mustard, rub 
them over with a 
paste of Spanish 
whiting and water 
mixed . smoothly ; 
let it dry upon 
them, and then rub 
off with a dry flan- 
nel cloth. Thirdly, 
wash the”cups and 
saucers, the pitch- 
ers, and every ar- 
ticle which has not 
come in contact 
with grease; then 
the plates and dish- 
es, renewing your 
soap-suds if need- 
ful, and lastly the 
knives, taking the 
greatest care, if 
they have ivory 
handles, not to let 
them be submerged 
or even touched by hot water. Ordinarily when 
put off to the last, the water will be no more than 
lukewarm when you get to them, but be very sure 
to ascertain the fact if you would preserve your 
cutlery for any length of time. In nothing are 
servants more apt to show negligence if left to 
themselves, and hence need to be cautioned, 





THE DUPLEX CIRCULAR RE.- 
VOLVING FIRE GRATE. 

NOVELTY in domestic economy consists 
4. in what is known as a “ duplex circular re- 
volving fire grate.” In this, which has the gen- 
eral appearance of an ordinary grate, the coals 
are placed in a cylindrical cage of iron bars, and 
so arranged that, after ignition, the cylinder may 
be rotated, which brings the unburned coals suc- 
cessively in the most favorable position for com- 
bustion, and allows the escape of the ashes at 
the same time. 


It is claimed that this apparatus effects a sav- 


ing in fuel of more than fifty per cent., almost 
the whole of the heat being thrown in front of 
the grate, 


It is said that the combustion is very 
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gradual, and that the grate, once filled, does not 
need to be replenished for twelve or fourteen 
hours, the fire burning clearly for the whole of 
the time, with much less attention than is re- 
quired for an ordinary grate—an occasional ap- 
plication of the lever by which the grate is made 
to revolve being sufficient, so that, as the live 
coals become exhausted, those not ignited miay 
be brought forward to supply their places. A 
similar application can be made to ranges and 
the vatious descriptions of furnaces. 








ANSWERS 710. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss M. C.—To counteract.the effects of indigestion 
chew licorice root or else Jamaica ginger. 

Consrant Reaper.—Hold your ostrich feather over 
the steam issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle ; then, 
while slightly moist and warm, draw each separate 
strand of the feather across a knife blade ; this will curl 
it nicely. 

E. M. P.—The pattern sent you of the Oxford cut- 
away coat is suitable for beaver cloth or for any sub- 
stantial fabric. 

Krrren.—Turkish toweling vests are not warm 
enough for winter, and are superseded by those of 
white camel’s-hair, or else of corduroy, striped or bro- 
caded velvet, satin, or silk.—Open the parlor door for 
your friends, and Jet them pass in first. 

Minwix.—It is “ fashionable to have ‘ Miss’ engraved 
before a young lady’s name on her visiting-card.” 

J. M. L.—Your sample is not pongee, but a light 
quality of Irish poplin. It will look well trimmed with 
dark blue velvet. Use the Polka Basque and Flowing 
Skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XI. Have 
a vest of velvet, also panels down the side gores. If 
you can not wear blue, use dark ruby velvet. Get an 
English walking hat of myrtle green felt to wear with 
your cashmere, or else a felt bonnet with an Alsacian 
bow on it. 

A Lavy rrom Evrorr.—Your material is drap d’été. 
Make it with a cut-away jacket with vest and kilt 
skirt by the pattern found in the Misses’ Wardrobe 
which 1s illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. Trim it 
with velvet of the same shade of plum-color, or else 
with Scotch plaid satin. 

Ourvia.—The eingle-breasted coat will look very 
handsome made of beaver cloth. You shovld use 
either plain gros grain or else satin with your black 
brocaded silk. The Trianon polonaise pattern will be 
very handsome for such materials. 

J. 8, M‘F.—Gray cloths or else dark wine-colors are 
used for gentlemen's dressing-gowns and smoking- 
caps. If you use gray, have the cords and quilted silk 
collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps of dark blue; if garnet 
is chosen, use garnet silk. 

8. R. C.—You can have your seal-skin sacque mend- 
ed and patched, but if you do not need it, you might 
have the best parts made up in a hat or a bonnet, or 
muff with a boa. This fur is not used for trimming. 

Fannte Anniz.—You will find several patterns for 
cloaks in the late numbers of the Bazar. We can not 
set a price on garments, or advise you at what stores 
to make purchases. A beaver cloth cloak of good 
length is your best choice. 

Motrom uw Parvo.—The pattern of the Trianon Po- 
lonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XL, is what 
you want for your brocade silk. For facings and short 
skirt use plain or striped beige brown silk. If you put 
in pipings of seal brown and cardinal velvet, it will be 
beautiful. 

Magta.—To knit crossed insert the needle down- 
ward in the back vein of the stitch, and work off the 
latter as usual. We have not published patterns of the 
kind you mention in the Bazar. 

A Surrruce.—We have not spece to repeat what has 
once been printed in our columns, 

F. L. C.—You can retain either your middle or maid- 
en name after marriage, or both if you choose. After 
a second marriage you should drop your first married 
name. You should register at a hotel as “Mrs.” A 
widow may have “‘ Mra.” engraved on her door-plate. 
It is courteous to find the place and offer a hymn-book 
to a stranger in your pew. 

Constanoz.—Get striped satin and moiré in inch- 
wide stripes to trim your mode silk. Have a vest or a 
plastron and belt of the stripes on a postilion basque, 
with cuffs and collar of the same. Then put a panel 
of the stripes straight down each side of the panier 
over-skirt, or else three-cornered revers. Gathered 
flounces are not worn. Have a scant pleated flounce 
with two or three stripes of the trimming forming a 
border around it about an inch above the edge. 

Constant Reaper.—Your garnet silk will look very 
handsome combined with brocaded silk of the same 
shade, and piped with the velvet you now have.—We 
do not commend the use of any cosmetics, and know 
nothing of the one about which you inquire. 

Miss La P.—We do not sell kid gloves, nor do we 
make purchases for our readers. 

Ba.iz.—Get large passementerie buttons and loop 
them across the front of your cloak by fancy cords of 
passementerie. The merest piping or cord of silk or 
of satin is considered the most stylish way of using 
silk on a velvet cloak, though some ladies have great 
panels down the side gores or down the middle of the 
back, and on the square Hungarian sleeves. Brocaded 
silk is most used for this purpose. 

An Appreowative Reaper.—There is no objection to 
the Pompadour square neck for the bride's dress, but 
velvet vests are very seldom worn this winter. 

Fox.—We can not tell yeu how to put your otter- 
skins together to form a muff and collar. Sewing furs 
is a business of itself that requires teaching and ex- 
perience. 

Mapame L.—The flowing trained skirt is not lined— 
indeed, very few skirts are lined—by fashionable mo- 
distes. The bottom is faced to the depth of half a yard 
with crinoline; then a narrow facing of alpaca or of 
silk finishes the edge ; above this is a pleating of black 
crinoline, or else of muslin edged with lace. The nar- 
row pleated frill is done by hand, and sewed in the 
edge between the silk and the facing. Machine pleat- 
ing is not used for nice fabrics. The basque you men- 
tion would look well with a flowing train. We have 
given illustrations of jabots. The Breton lace two 
inches wide is most used. It may be gathered, or else 
scantily knife-pleated, and is passed back and forth 
across a foundation of footing or of mesh net to form 
shells. 

G, C.—Wedding invitations are on a small note sheet, 
inclosed in a smali square envelope that may have an 
initial, but not a monogram. There are no cards in- 
closed, the entire invitation being on the note sheet. 
The formula is simply, ‘“‘ Mr. and Mrs. John Smith re- 
quest the pl of your y at the marriage of 
their daughter Eleanor to John Johnson, at their resi- 
dence, on Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock, Janu- 
ary 7, 1879,” 





-cured are numbered by thousands. 








“SUN OR MOON.” 


’Twas midnight in Edinburgh, when two stran- 
gers in a happy frame of mind were seen gazing 
at the old Tron Church clock, vigorously discuss- 
ing whether ’twas sun or moon, Being unable 
to. decide, they agreed to leave it to a passing 
third party, who quickly replied that he did not 
know, as he was a stranger in those parts. Are 
not the statements of those who are strangers to 
the merits of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, and 
yet condema them because they have been de- 
ceived in other “put up” medicines, equally as 
sensible? “Would you condemn the Church be- 
cause you chance to know one or two hypocrites ? 
In diseases of the stomach, liver, blood, and lungs, 
the Discovery has no equal. Those whom it has 
Is it not 
safer to trust a remedy that has been so exten- 
sively and successfully employed, than the inex- 
perienced physician who has naught but repeated 
failures to which he can refer? For full partic- 
ulars, see the People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser—a work of over 900 pages, nearly 300 
illustrations. Price, post-paid, $1 50. Address 
the author, R. V. Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
[ Com. ]} 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and ni will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of ehildhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure eure for female com- 


plaints. For sale by all . Send for 
circular. Morcan & Anuen, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{ Com.] 











Coryine Wuret.—B fred 
vented Copying Whee' a may be transferre 
from the ape th the greatest ease. This 


evi iermee Mente, Meares 
Wheel is equally useful for cutti erns of all sorts, ages, a Colo! te in every num many tne 
whether from Stier patterns 0} 4 the garments | Engravings. Price bated Say sous ns aed 
themselves, For sale by Newateaiers pemmalty ; rl ao Vick’s Seeds are t in Send Five 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. ent Stamp for a Frozat Gone, List and 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Yous. | Prices, and vtne wan a Fe 
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the means of the newly in- 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO: NT, 

and then, when the hair is 8! 2 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p: eyenion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. ce ge veh Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It ations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 




















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 
Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


Re. 


FLOR 


A oe work of ¥ 
Flower Plate, and 
Descriptions of the best , and 
how to grow them. All for a Prva CanrSramr. In 
English or German. 


e Flower and Youn) = 
Six Colored Plates, . pb hundred ae 


For 50 cents in $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or Eng! naa 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLORILINE. 


66 FoLOBILINS.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses teeth from all para- 
sites or i le,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed’ everywhere. 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
Rawr 











ay tol SUPPORTER 
t@ For Health 


and ian of 

has no rival, and is really the 

most perfect Skirt-Supporting 

Corset made. For sale by all 

leading dealers. Manufactured 

by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


— Pentre are Toilet Preparation. 
a Dene, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
ver ro endorsed by Mrs. Scorr athemng CLaRA 
Lovisr Kexioee, Lorra, Janavusonex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains potas that will injure the pest 
delicate skin. Sold all 50 cents 








bottle. CHAMPLIN Z co. aides, Buffalo, N.Y 


NEW YORK. SHOPPING 










Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ‘or circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





- PALM & FECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMEN TS, 


No. 403 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &c. 


ROYAL PRINCESS 


A Honiton and Point Lace 
BRAIDS, 


9 for us of the purest 
i} Linen, by our English Firms, for 
=! the Ladies of America; being the 
finest and best used. Beware of imitations! Prices 
as usual. 8c. for Samples and Illustrated Price-Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York and Brook- 
lyn, and Merton Money 5 Salisbur Ya 
London, England. P.O. Box 3527, ity. 

Bar Parrerns on Linen oF THE Newnes Desiens. -@& 











k=. #5 4--} bird in health ton son; we usin SING- 
ENT GRAVEL PAP’ tale by 
gists and cage dealers. 682 udeoe Sto X. ° 








“There! Now | Know 


- warranted ~~ satisfaction, 
and received the highest hebioale Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” by phy- 
sicians generally. = for Circular. 

-C. HALL » 764 eye nty > h =e 
Manufacturcrs, po ‘ander the Andrus P; 


LACE PATTERNS 
And materials for Honiton and Point Lace Ley 3 
Best quality All Linen Braids, none better made, at 
r cent. lower than elsewhere. Compare samples be- 





ore nh ig | Illustrated 48-page ca for8c. stamp. 
Y BROS., Importers Manufacturers, 
102 Walker Street, N.Y. 





NOTICH! 


Acting upon the urgent request of numerous co’ 
spondents, I have extended my ng A 4 ioe 6 aS 
Limited Period. ey at S = 

ou have fully tested th 


N ‘Pi 125 
ee % ‘ cit pa wc 
Latest Illustrated 


free. tnitatet Sewapapr sit wie iormion a. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for 0 Bitte beck on @ 





ee awe he tor 
sae Screct: Becton, 8 Park Vince: Wow York. 


FRECKLES. 


Will send a Prescription that is harmless to the skin 
and sure to remove en to rte a OS that will send 
us Fifty Cents. AS. F 

st hen eaebaake Roan Aeiand? N.W. 











“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACGUE REMEDY 


IN TSBs wWoRruyD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FR on recei 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 
Youx, for their tem eent book, 
this psper FREE on application. 


STAMPING PATTERNS 2. best, Parchment Pa- 


per. Circulars free, or 
Sn SENT Sam = of 100 designe for 10 cents. 

EN LEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
NELSON'S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 

facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


9 of the Prettiest Cards 
10c., postpaid. Gzo. 1. 











a ever saw, with name, 
& Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be maiied, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘''WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Vol. X. 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


© 60 9 FORRES GEE). ose cncccnee ccccccccscveccess No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.... ........... “ 44 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


hsvenkhiewsansbacteswenpseeuiaveewemsepe “ 47 

CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seama, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and ee 
ED SIE SPY NESE Rare ales: “ 49 

Vol. XJ. 

PLASTRON WRAPPER... o0.c.ccccccecccccves A | 

LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
WUE 6s cbt0sgcuasssuamabas is debebbseasepes cp 3 


CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... =< 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
ing Skirt 





e SED ceveesetersescocececseteess 9 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Wa 

ihe tudvacadhskdanecnes sbinsbontaeedhie cs 9 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... “ 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ 93 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt............... at 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

ond Walking Gkirt.... ...0sccccccesescccccces “ss 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

Dr dak  hewee dcewsnecnccedcanticeustessae * 15 


FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
EE NG ss votinvetisncancdbdenccwe * 16 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
aud Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress...........ccccccsceccues at 


CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 


I PG on. cidciciccansdaucessc nce calle 

WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. " 

PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... wh 


SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf 





it 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ * 23 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. * 25 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...........-......... “ 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
Is sides ache ctichevehdscscoccs nal 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
DU ckhntnnbbénes dedecweedsusdnees seas “ 2 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Mivses from 7 to 15 years old)............... “ 98 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...............+...-. se 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
SEL bebop the dcuahusatinepisavebhveclacsses * 32 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.............-....- “ 84 


DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
Mmbne8 Tiss... . -onccnsecncsessees sss eseceee ** 85 


PLEATED BASQUE with Poivted Yoke, Re- 
trouseé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 


Cs ch nace ce sadeheperisehededkdaeeqss on 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 

Round Skirt ..... cee et Ce hh ehh Kiheas ees s * 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt...................+ “ 39 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

OWer Cont WR VN. cccskcscdccaseccceses ~ an 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “* 43 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 


BORO TR, «006 cencccccesep cdinocses coon cese “ 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ ‘* 45 
LONG CLOAK and Fall-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over -skirt, 
es See Ps Pree 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 
Prated GAG 6 ocisc ccc ccccdecccccvscsccccee “<< 


DOLMAN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 
Skirt 


cht iaceaiaciie copia Sibiatieattiaisia aint tos acticin cael * 49 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt....... “ 49 
POLKA BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 
OE Sdi'unns sae Cbibenredsacadiduvsedh i teente « 50 
TRIANON POLONAISE and Short, Round 
WB 0 oda sills cin ccibdvic vc tekec dhaddeipesonee “ 50 
Vol. XII. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt.............00-.+++ 2 
CHILD'S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for child from 1 to 7 years old)......... sac ‘* 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
| other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN. SQUARE LIBRARY: 


86, JANE EYRE. A Novel. 
Lorre Bronté (Currer Bell)... 

85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE of 
PAUL FRONTIER. By “ Maori”. 

34. Ea sag ASIATIC auRmeY. 

y GRaTTAN GEARY,....... 

83. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lytron). 

82. THE IRISH BAR: Comprising An- 
ecdotes, Bon-mots, and Biographical 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ire- 


land. By J. Ropertcx O'Fianacan. 15 
81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. «...00000seeees 20 


80. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 


By Cuarvorre M. YONGE........+0+0+008 10 
29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuarvorre G. O'BRIEN,.......0006+ - 10 
28. ag tg CROSSES. A Novel. By 
. M, Norey...... wreccercccccssresececs 15 
27. RARE PALE MARGARET. A 7 
DUE sisisnessevecisecunsasesncesocecoonseceeser'e 
26. THE MISTLETOE BOU eH. Edited 
by M. E. BRADDON.......cccccccserceeesses 15 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By WIcciaM BLACK........cceeseeeee serene 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “‘I'he Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 

23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 
BEE s | Be OUD sce nsecneceresecsseasesesee 10 

22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ARBLAY)........... 15 

21. sg SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
Bis: Es SEMPRA vovcnctecniscdsctanscesctee 15 

20. our LIVINGSTONE; or ** Thor- 

ough.” A Novel. By Guo. A. Law- 
WENOW idoicrisceedsecccontoorsnececscasescececs - 10 

19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E, ‘TrRoLtore. Illustrated.... 15 

18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karuartne Kine...........- 15 

17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
Re | IEE cceseescystescecesnssesee 10 

16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 

ENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘Two Portraits... 10 

5. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Tonk. 
By Mrs. HerBerT MARTIN............+06 15 

14. HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 
BO WARD: FUNTIIB . vice sascessocesecsscseses 10 

18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 

By Bensamin Disrakvi any Earl of 
Beaconsfield, SME Disisandceeheeracasdasnes 15 

12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 3 

Twenty Years among Bulgar ians,Greeks, 

Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By 
a Consul’e Daughter and Wife............ 15 

11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
BORN M ion ajevtines cabesecassooneesccesendecepios 10 

10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FerHerstonHAuvGH........... 10 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
SR: CIR seas skies sith caccscinniacendace 15 

8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Brook............. 10 

7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Patrick. 15 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 

Davuper. Translated by Laura E. 
SRNNNG eid cided adds anise daapbicigneencouesis 10 

5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 

LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
Se INN esd ili scdvenasecdees ect 10 

4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun BERWICK Harwoop.......... 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 

2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 
Wee BOY ccntilindides) cccesvehéschacues noe 

1. IS HE oe A Novel. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


=, oy nrg will send any of the 
above wor y mail, postage prepaid, to an t 
the United States, on receipt of the prise : aed ened 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
Fichus, Jabots, ween &c., 50c., post 
fre. HOW TO RK CREWEL and 
Plain and Fancy Embroider, 25c., Dlustrated. 

me. GURNEY & cé., New York. 


v TOR A N.Y. SINGER SEWnta 

MACHINE, with drop-icaf tabie, 
Cover, and case of two drawers, as shown ia 
out. Warranted New, Latest Improved and 
Perfect. No pay asked ti!l seen 
Send for circular and save money. 
ECONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearborn St.. CHICAUO, 


Flowered, Diamond, ARDS*S No2 win 10¢, 


















5 Basket, Roseate, de, 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co. Nerthford, Ct. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciunron Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 


i879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A Hovservenisn’e Goons. 


OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
Gloves. oO” O..  Gaidinn: 
LACES. Gg” oO “rors. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. 








Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 














SHOES. oY siLKs. 
croras. [y oF caRPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~0 oO DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OY? sHAWLs & FURS. 


tar Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent \ a 


KEYES, © 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y : 
REDUCTIONS. 


We call the attention of the public to the fact that 

we shall offer during this month 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 

IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
on previous to our semi-annual stock- 
taking. 

Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 
prices of articles, sent free on application. 


50 CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 13 cents. + 
____—_—CNATIONAL CAE D CO., Northford, Conn. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
—— for removing radically and permanently all 
= ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arms, &c., without yoy the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., 


90 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N RA 


ART EMBROIDERY sei'wsisrai"s 

variety. AS Ay 

or Illustrated 48-page 

Gentegen BENTLEY “ROS. 102 Walker St., xy. 

2 5 Fancy Cards, with name,10c. plain or orgold. A ents’ 
outfit, 10c. 150 styles, ULL & Co., Hudson, } 

JAYSON’S “ENDELIBLE INK, ‘used without 

EE av ion, with a common pen, is the best 

for decoration of Handkerchiefs, Napkins, &ec. 


50 Rosebud, Snowflake 
in gold or jet, 10c. E 




















and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Jewelry, &ec., 
will save both time and money by sending for our 
latest and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 


HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 





AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


“AS IT MAY HAPPEN” 


A STORY OF 
American Life and Character. 


12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 50. 








The following are brief extracts from letters of 
Critics who have read advance copies of “‘ As It May 
Happen.” 

Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie says: 

“It is a story truly original in design, and successfpl 
in execution. The dialogue is natural all through. 
a is infinite variety of action, some humor, and 
t deal of mystery. The author displays great 
power and skill in constructing and telling a story, 
the interest of which never flags.” 

A Prominent Man writes: 

“Nothing has interested me so much for many a long 
day as this story. It is admirably written, and is entire- 





ly original in its plot and development. Its humor,espe- 
cially in n *) = of Irish character, is simply inim- 
itable, and its pathos is most natural and effective.” 


Opinion of a Distinguished Clergyman : 
**It will excite unusual interest, and find a rare de- 
gree of favor with all lovers of pure fiction. It is de- 
cidedly a ‘wholesome’ story. Its wonderful interest 
depends on nothing questionable in matter or method.” 


From a Brilliant Litterateur : 
“TI pronounce it the best American novel that has 
appeared for years. Most of its characters are strik- 
ingly original.” 
Sam For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
No. 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, aud Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately-patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinwau Concert 
Grand; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


Vv TANTED—A A good man for every State to sell our 
goods by sample. Fair salary paid. References 











300 Grand Street, N. ¥. City. 


sequined. LaBe.xe Man’r’e Co., 98 Clark St., Chicago. 





surest, and quickest way. 


inquiries as to their characters. 


become a necessity to 
other cities. 


THE WORLD'S 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


Tr. WORLD (newspaper) has opened at 1244 and 1246 Broadway, between Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
Streets, “An Employment Office and Bureau of Information,” for the purpose of helping uonzsT anv 
CAPABLE SERVANTS to secure good places, and of enabling employers to obtain such servants in the simplest, 


Only Servants of good established character are allowed to advertise in THE 
WORLD, or to register at this office; and after they have registered, they are sent 
only to places where they may expect to secure satisfactory and permanent situations. 

The plan upon which Tar Wortp conducts this office must commend itself, we believe, to employers as 
well as to servants. The Evening Post recently said, with perfect truth, in commenting upon the subject, that 
“to hope to obtain a good servant at an ordinary intelligence office is like hoping to draw a prize in the lot- 
tery.” No reliance whatever can be placed in the so-called “characters” given at most of these places. Every 
one who applies and pays the regulation fee is allowed to register and is recommended to a place. No such 
indiscriminate course is pursued in Taz Wox.p's bureau. Every one who applies for registration is required 
to fill up a blank, giving his or her name, address, occupation, 
last employer. This blank is sent to the applicant’s last employer by a confidential agent, who obtains specific 
information as to the applicant’s nonxsty, sopkizty, and TRUsTworRTHINEss. If the answers to these inquiries 
are satisfactory, the applicant is allowed to register his or her name kept in books of record for that purpose 
at Tuz Wortp Employment Office; an advertisement is then, and only then, admitted to the columns of Tuz 
Wokrtp; and the servant is then, and only then, recommended to a suitable situation. No applicant is 
recommended until such inquiries have been made, excepting in the case of servants bringing letters of 
recommendation from recognized and settled ministers of any religious denomination. The greatest care 
will be taken to make sure that the servants whose names appear on Tur Wortp’s register are thoroughly 
HONEST AND OAPABLE, 80 that employers can engage them without being put to the trouble even to make 


and nationality, with the name of his or her 


In ten weeks from the day on which the Employment Office was opened, over 
two thousand employers had been supplied with suitable servants. The Office has 
housekeepers, and has been imitated by other newspapers in 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. ™ 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morisey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: 

By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 

Hvrron.-+.Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Monison,— 
Samuel Johnson. By Lesue Srerusn. 

IIL. 
SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 


Shelley. 
H 


TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 

IV. 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
TaN Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Ve 
THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench aud Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Ropericx O'FLanacan. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. vI 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuagvotre M. Yonex. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. vu 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Crzieuron. 8 volumes, 

1. Early England. By F. Yorx-Powett. 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Louisa CREIGHTON. 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row .ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603, 

By M. Creienton. 

The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 

1688. By Berrua M. Corpery. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1089-1784, 
By James Row ey. 
7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanooox. 
8. Modern England, 1820- 1974. By Oscar Brown- 
ING. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume, 
VILL. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 
Cuurou, M. A, 
cents. 


5. 


By the Rev. A. J. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 


SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by Witstam J. Rowr«, 
With Engraviugs. Square 16mo, Cloth, 70 
cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
est.— Henry VIII. — Richard Ll. —Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer-Night’ 8 Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Hamlet.— Goldsmith's Select Poems.— 
Gray’s Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Illus- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. 


x. 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Cuantes Carteton 
Corrin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XI. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 
By Evwis P.Wutrrie. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 
30 cents. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. ai 
Macleod of Dare. By WiitiaM Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. _ 
Jane Eyre. By Cuariorre Bronti. 15 cents. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Butwer 
(Lord Lyrron). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lyns Linton. 15 cents, 

Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories, 
By Mary Cecit Hay, F. W. Rostxson, and Justin 
M‘Carruy. 15 cents. 

The Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Cecu Hay. 
cents. 


15 


"Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 


By Watrer Besant and 
Jamue Rice. 20 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. 
Light and Shade. 


By Karuartne 8. Macguorp. 20 cts, 
By Cuarvorrse G. O’Baren. 


By F. E. M. Nortey. 


10 cts. 
Love’s Crosses. 15 cents. 


A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Cror Hay. 15 cents, 


Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappon. 15 cts, 
Daisy Miller. By Henny Janie, Jr. 20 cents. 
The Virginians in Texas. 
Auld Lang Syne. 


The Bachelor of the Albany. 


By W.M. Baxzr. 75 cents, 
10 cents. 
10 cents. 


Evelina. 


By Franoes Burney (Madame D’Arstay). 
15 cents. 


Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine. 
40 cents. 


By Mrs. A. E. Porrer. 


Time Shall Try. By F. E. M. Norrey. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Haoxtinper. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


15 cents. 


s@ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harrer’s Catarocurz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Frsrvary 1, 1879. 





FACETLIZ. 


A Beveran bridegroom being about to start for Paris 
on his honey-moon tour, was informed by his bride 
that she thought of concealing several thousand francs’ 
worth of lace about her, hoping by its sale to pay the 
cost of their journey. The bridegroom was not smit- 
ten with this frugal project, and pointed out that there 
were custom-house officers and a female searcher at 
Ercquelines who were sometimes struck with an un- 
accountable fancy for examining passengers’ pockets. 
This he said being a timid man, and his bride, to hu- 
mor him, promised to give up her plan; but of course 
she secreted the lace all the same without telling him 
about it. As the train approached the French frontier 
the husband reflected that if his wife were not search- 
ed, bis fears would be mocked at as having been ground- 
less, and he would start on his married career with 
prestige impaired. This was not desirable—the rather 
was it essential that he should from the very outset 
assert his infallibility. So when the train ——— at 
Ercquelines, and the passengers alighted, the Belgian 
bridegroom left his bride’s side for a moment, and 
sliding up to a douanier, whispered, “I think if you 
search that lady yonder you may find some lace.” The 
douanier winked, and the happy bride was accosted 
with an invitation to walk into the female searcher’s 
room. She turned pale and tottered, but was led away, 
and five minutes later dismal sounds of hysterics were 
heard. Then the dowanier re-appeared, and said to the 
horrified husband, “‘ Thank you, Sir; it’s a pw cap- 
ture. The lady will be taken to prison, and half the 
fine will go to you.” 

THE SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 

Master. “But you know, Dennis, you can get in 
your whiskey for Sunday on the previous evening.” 

Ganpenrnr. “Sure, yer honor, wid a pint of it in the 
house—saled up—I'd niver get a wink o’ sleep.” 

eenapetantpmamnpes 


New Name ror Arauanistan (after its annexation). 
—The United States of Ameerica. 


aaiaipliailpn Releitdiie 
“MISS”-UNDERSTANDING. 

Axrprnt Musioat Enravsiast. “ Yes, I saw an arti- 
cle the other day ranning down Carmen, I think it’s 
too bad, don't you ?” 

Youne Lapy (daughter of eminent cheese-monger). 
“Oh, I don’t know ; if they’re any thing like cabmen, 
they quite deserve it.” 












































HINTS ON TASTE IN DRESS. 
For Stout Lanres.—Always wear plaids ; puffed sleeves and ruffles help to set off the figure. 
For Tati Turn Labres.—Always select striped goods, cut low in front, and perfectly tight. 
For Evperty Lapres.—Have your dress made as if for a girl of eighteen. 


1 : If there is a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, place a large bow in the back. This will call attention to the fact, and give a graceful finish. 


A man had a legacy left him, but it was ham 

by an unfortunate condition, which he hastened to an- 
nounce toasympathizing friend. The sum was $10.000, 
but half of it, oe to the testator’s wishes, was 
to be placed in his coffin and buried with him. But 
the sympathizer was equal to the occasion. ‘“‘ Where 
is the money now ?” he asked, and was told, “In the 
bank.”  “ All right,” he said; “ you write a check for 

—_ put it in the old gentleman’s coffin, drawn 
to order.” 





THE MAN WITH AN APPETITE. 


A man I know’s the hungriest one 
That ever saw the light; 

His gormandizing’s never done, 

He's such an appetite. 


The en? brought to me, you know, 
By little listening birds, 

Was that a day or two ago 
He firstly ate his words. 


Then going home, he from a shelf 
nderous volume took, 
And there alone quite by himself 
He soon devoured the book. 


Still pangs of hunger ne’er forsook 
This most voracious male, 

Not only he devoured the book, 
But swallowed, too, the tale. 


And yet he longed for more to eat, 
Yes, still he craved for more, 

Until to make his meal complete 
Quick bolted he the door. 


ed 

The following answer was recently given to an ex- 
aminer at an examination: 

“ What do you know of the patriarch Adam ?” 

“* He was the father of Lot, and had two wives, Hish- 
male and the t’other Haygur; one became a pillow of 
salt in the daytime, and a pillow of fire at night.” 


PEF OBE 
CARRYING THE WAR INTO THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY. 

Squire (to old butler). “Pat, ye old rascal, you've 
been at the whiskey again; I can tell by the smell.” 

Pat. “ Arrah, yer honor, if *twas yerself that didn’t 
know the smell of the whiskey so well, it would be 
the betther for all av us.” 
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An Irish lad complained 
the other day before a mag- 
istrate of the harsh treat- 
ment he had received from 
his father. ‘‘ He trates me,” 
said he, mournfally, “as if 
I was his son by another 
father and mother.” 

—— 


A persevering “notions” 
canvasser recently walked 
into a lawyer's office in this 
city with a new kind of 
alarm-clock. The man of 
quibbles was evidently in- 
terested, and heard him pa- 
tiently to the end. When 
it came to his turn to get 
in a word, which in these 
cases is about once in an 
hour and a half, he spake 
muchly as is hereinafter 
contained : ‘My friend, I 
firmly believe that that 
alarm-clock is worth sever 
dollars, as you state, and 
that you are foolish to offer 
it to me for two and a half ; 
that it will go off every half 
bour for sixteen months 
without pope f up, and 
wake up an elephant every 

Pp. y heart tells me 
his is trne, and I am sim- 
ply aching to give you four 
imes the price you demand. 
But when I inform you 
that I have an infant three 
months old at home afflict~ 
ed with perpetual colic, and 
a baby going on three who 
insists on having a drink 
of water at regular inter- 
vals during the night, and 
never «#iceps after four 
o'clock in the morning, do 
you not think that my in- 
vestment in this beautiful 
invention which you are re- 
tailing might, in a measure, 
be characterized as extrav- 
agant?” That clock agent 
put ap bis alarm and re- 

tired. 


























CRUELTY TO BOYS. 
Pretty Scuoou-Teacuer. “ Arthur, you will stay in halt an hour after school.” 


(Arthur rather likes it. 
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A little fellow, on goin 
for the first time to a churc’ 
. where the pews were very 
high, was asked, on com- 
ing out, what he did in the 
church, when he replied, 
“TIT went into a cupboard, 
and took a seat on a shelf.” 
_--_~.—— 


“ Satan died here,” reads 
a Pittsburgh sign; but it 
was not till an astute Alle- 
ghany Dutchman inquired 
when he died there that 
the people understood that 
they could get satin dyed. 

a a 

ExcrLient WASH FORTHE 

Face—Water. 
oapempiiiimenmen 

A young man was show- 
ing a young lady some par- 
asols. This young man has 
a good command of lan- 
guage, and knows how to 
expatiate on the best points 
of goods. As he picked up 
a parasol from the lot on 
the counter and opened it, 
he struck an attitude of ad- 
miration, and holding it up 
so the best light would be 
had, said, ‘‘ Now, there, 
isn’t it lovely ? Look at 
that silk! Particularly ob- 
serve the quality, the finish, 
the general effect. Feel it 
—pass your hand over it. 
No foolishness about that 
parasol, is there ?” he con- 
tinued, as he handed it over 
to the lady. ‘“‘Isn’t it a 








y 

“Yes,” said the lady, 
stuffing her handkerchief 
into her mouth—‘“ yes, 
that’s my old one. I just 
laid it down.” 

The young man was im- 
mediately seized with a se- 
vere attack of quickened 








“ Laura, if you are going to wear that very gentlemanly style of dress, I’ll—” 


conscience, and passed 
right off the subject of par- 
asols to the weather. 














